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Amazing 

Simplicity 


take,  for  example,  the  Crawford  Switchboard 


CONTRAST  this  with  all  the  other  range  switch¬ 
boards  you  ever  saw.  Above  is  the  board  as  it  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  kitchen,  sheltered  by  a  broad  nickel  rail, 
with  all  heat  control  centralized,  and  clean,  tell-tale 
switch-buttons  to  make  operation  “cook-proof.” 

At  the  left — the  nickel  rail  swings  up  and  stays  put, 
revealing  the  fuses.  E^ch  unit  is  individually  fused,  and 
each  fuse  can  be  renewed  in  a  moment — no  dismantling 
or  tinkering,  no  time,  temper  or  good-will  lost  in  ser¬ 
vicing. 

By  removing  the  switch-buttons  and  turning  two  simple 
clamps — with  your  hands, — not  tools — the  switchboard  front  swings 
down  on  its  journal,  so  you  can  readily  examine  the  switches. 

Swing  the  whole  switchboard  forward;  behold!  Six  insulated 
cables  lead  away  into  the  range:  five  to  the  units,  the  sixth  is  the 
main  feed.  To  illustrate  Crawford  simplicity,  just  disconnect  all  six 
plugs.  Now  lift  gently — and  the  entire  electrical  equipment  of  the 
range  will  come  out. 

That’s  real  simplicity. 
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I  ONE  WAY  TO  BROADEN  THE  COOPERATIVE  CAMPAIGN  I 


g  TJ'LECTRICAL  clubs  and  developments  leagues,  most 
M  of  them  weekly  luncheon  organizations,  have  grown 

B  to  great  strength  and  importance  during  recent 

S  months.  In  the  state  of  California  alone,  there  are 

g  some  two  thousand  electrical  men  who  gather  together 

g  in  their  respective  communities  every  week  to  enjoy 

I  soup,  salad  and  a  speaker.  Is  the  electrical  industry 

g  getting  enough  from  these  organizations?  The  elec- 
g  trical  home  campaigns  and  the  power  security  drives 
3  which  were  carried  out  with  such  success  by  the  San 

B  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles  clubs  are  but  samples  of 

1  what  these  groups  could  do.  Is  not  the  further  utiliza- 

3  tion  of  this  source  of  energy  a  possible  solution  to  the 

S  problem  which  faces  the  cooperative  movements  of  the 

g  West? 

S  In  an  earlier  issue,  the  Journal  of  Electricity  and 

I  Western  Industry  has  pointed  out  the  incompleteness 

m  of  the  service  which  the  electrical  industry  is  now  re- 
B  ceiving.  In  the  end.  it  must  be  acknowledged,  the 

B  fundamental  reason  for  the  various  cooperative  move- 
m  ments,  the  excuse  for  the  money  which  power  com- 
m  panies.  manufacturers,  jobbers  and  dealers  put  up  to 

S  support  them,  is  that  they  will  materially  increase  the 

3  sale  of  current  consuming  devices.  This  has  been 

S  brought  about  by  educating  the  public  and  by  improv- 

J  ing  the  service  of  the  electrical  contractor-dealer,  as  the 
B  channel  of  distribution  through  which  these  wares 

3  reached  the  public.  Electrical  homes,  convenience  outlet 
3  campaigns,  industrial  lighting  exhibits,  field  visits  to 
M  dealer’s  stores,  have  meant  more  wiring  and  more 

S  equipment  sold — and  the  expense  of  carrying  them  on 
m  has  been  thoroughly  justified. 

g  A  careful  study  of  present  conditions  now  reveals 

m  the  fact  that  only  a  portion  of  these  appliances  are  sold 


through  electrical  retail  establishments — and  that,  how-  M 

ever  we  may  regard  it,  this  condition  will  probably  per-  J 

sist.  It  also  appears  that  the  majority  of  the  wiring  p 

done  in  most  communities  in  the  West  is  handled  by  3 

so-called  “curb-stone  contractors,”  who  are  entirely  g 

without  the  pale  of  good  influence  radiated  by  the  local  3 

contractors’  associations  and  who  are  not  affected  by  P 

convenience  outlet  campaigns  or  similar  educationiil  P 

benefits.  An  analysis  of  outlets  installed  in  new  lioines  g 

in  one  western  community,  as  illustrated  on  another  g 

page  of  this  issue,  indicates  that  the  average  number  P 

has  actually  fallen  off  within  the  past  year,  in  spite  of  9 

a  much  better  understanding  of  their  importance  wn  the  E 
part  of  the  public.  B 

Electrical  contractor-dealer  associations  cannot  be  m 

expected  to  handle  the  situation.  They  might  do  some-  | 

thing  toward  it  by  a  broader  policy  of  admitting  the  g 

outsider.  The  cooperative  campaign,  as  now  organized,  9 

is  not  fully  meeting  the  probleip,  either.  There  is  some  g 

doubt  as  to  whether,  as  now  constituted,  with  its  present  g 

finances  and  restricted  personnel,  it  could  deal  with  the  3 

task.  Certainly  it  can  only  do  so,  if  it  can  put  the  S 

industry  to  work.  It  has  long  been  acknowledged  that  2 

the  proper  function  of  those  directing  these  movements  3 

is  to  analyze  problems  and  to  think  up  ways  of  getting  P 

people  to  solve  them  for  themselves.  For  the  executive  P 

force  of  the  cooperative  league  itself  to  do  the  work  9 

and  to  hand  it  to  the  industry  on  a  silver  platter  means  3 

two  failures — it  means  an  accomplishment  limited  by  g 

the  staff  which  can  be  paid  and  it  means  an  indifferent  S 

industry,  failing  to  take  advantage  of  the  work  done.  S 

Is  not  the  close  amalgamation  of  the  cooperative  P 

campaign  with  the  local  electrical  clubs  the  desired  S 

solution?  g 


The  Crisis 

in  Western  Transportation 

HE  entire  question  of  the  marketing  of  western 
products  is  tied  up  with  the  problem  of  trans¬ 
portation.  At  the  present  time  the  crisis  in  the 
matter  of  water  transportation  is  very  acute.  Late 
last  year  the  Shipping  Board  had  tied  up  no  less 
than  956  steel  hulls  and  had  in  actual  operation  only 
420  boats  out  of  a  total  of  1464.  This  is  illustrative 
of  the  more  general  situation.  It  is  hardly  too  much 
to  say  that  shipping  rates  on  the  Pacific  Coast  are 
thoroughly  demoralized.  Recent  cuts  in  inter-coastal 
business  have  in  some  instances  amounted  to  more 
than  50  per  cent  and  in  the  case  of  some  shipments, 
all  pretense  of  a  published  rate  has  been  abandoned. 


This  disorganization  of  the  water  service  is 
important,  not  alone  for  itself,  but  because  it  raises 
again  the  question  of  the  proper  adjustments  be¬ 
tween  the  coast  and  intermediate  towns.  The  old 
water-compelled  differential  which  the  coast  cities 
once  enjoyed  disappeared  during  the  war.  It  now 
seems  likely  to  come  back  for  the  same  reasons 
which  compelled  its  adoption  many  years  ago.  It 
does  not  seem  probable  that  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commission  will  deny  the  railroads  permission 
to  meet  actual  water  competition  nor  that  it  will 
compel  corresponding  rates  to  the  interior,  although 
it  may  insist  upon  setting  a  maximum  differential. 
If  it  does  anything  of  this  sort,  the  railroads  are  not 
unlikely  to  be  compelled  to  play  the  Mississippi  Val- 
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ley  ag’ainst  the  Atlantic  seaboard  as  a  source  of 
supply  for  western  products,  thus  developing  the 
short  haul  business  which  they  control,  as  against 
the  transcontinental  traffic  which  is  exposed  to  water 
competition.  The  entire  situation  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  the  whole  western  country,  affecting 
as  it  does  the  determination  of  markets  in  which 
goods  from  this  territory  can  compete — and  its  out¬ 
come  will  be  watched  with  the  greatest  interest  by 
western  producers. 


Keeping  Books 

in  the  Stock  Industry 

VER  a  period  of  difficult  credits  and  enforced 
marketing,  the  principal  problem  of  the  western 
cattle  man  has  been  to  obtain  the  money  to  carry 
him  until  better  times.  This  situation  as  never 
before  has  brought  out  the  necessity  for  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  fundamental  business  principles  into  the 
stock  business. 

No  merchant  of  any  standing  would  think  of 
doing  business  without  a  complete  set  of  books  and 
a  knowledge  at  all  times  of  his  financial  status — but, 
in  spite  of  the  magnitude  of  their  undertakings,  few 
stockmen  know  how  much  they  are  making  on  their 
invested  capital,  or  what  their  limitations  are  or 
should  be,  in  order  to  make  the  proper  retura.  They 
do  not  keep  books  as  a  general  rule,  except  in  a  small 
vest  pocket  note  book  or  on  their  check  stub — and 
questions  of  rate  of  return,  not  to  mention  percent¬ 
age  of  overhead,  do  not  enter  into  their  figuring. 

In  order  to  attain  a  sound  economic  position,  it 
is  not  necessary  for  the  fanners  to  form  a  union, 
nor  to  ask  for  or  receive  any  special  favors  at  the 
hands  of  state  and  national  legislatures,  nor  yet  to 
be  placed  in  such  a  position  that  they  could  operate 
a  monopoly  in  the  production  and  sale  of  all  food 
stuffs.  It  will  become  necessary,  however,  to  edu¬ 
cate  the  young  man  taking  up  agriculture  along 
scientific  lines,  so  that  he  may  be  able  to  gage  accu¬ 
rately  the  extent  of  production  which  he  may  safely 
undertake  and  know  through  his  accounting  whether 
or  not  this  production  is  earning  him  a  proper  return 
on  his  capital  invested.  He  will  then  be  able  to  make 
the  same  showing  as  a  manufacturer  of  his  financial 
condition  and  will  be  in  a  position  to  borrow  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  financial  requirements  at  rates  of  interest 
not  excessive  and  from  sources  which  are  not  sub¬ 
jected  to  violent  financial  manipulations,  making 
necessary  what  practically  amounts  to  the  enforced 
sale  of  the  borrower’s  property. 

The  West  is  in  the  peculiar  position  of  depend¬ 
ing  for  its  major  prosperity  upon  industries  which 
are  more  or  less  informal  in  their  organization. 
Agriculture,  stock  raising,  even  mining  and  oil  pro¬ 
duction  belong  to  that  class  of  outdoor,  wide-hori- 
zoned  enterprises  which  have  not  faced  the  immedi¬ 
ate  necessities  of  exact  business  methods.  Good 
business  procedure  is  none  the  less  important  to 
their  success — and  it  is  a  good  thing  that  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  and  other  factors  which  govern  pres¬ 
ent  day  credits  are  gradually  bringing  about  a 
realization  of  its  importance. 


Filling  Up  the  Valleys 

With  a  Domestic  Load 

AGED  with  the  prospect  of  a  material  loss  in 
revenue  last  fall,  owing  to  the  shutting  down  of 
copper  mines  and  smelting  plants,  the  Montana 
Power  Company  cast  about  for  a  means  to  fill  up  the 
valley  in  their  load.  It  was  impossible  to  increase 
the  electrical  uses  of  other  types  of  industrials, 
because  all  were  suffering  under  the  business  slump 
caused  by  the  depression  in  the  major  industry  and 
most  were  either  shut  down,  or  operating  upon  part 
time.  The  residence  load  was  therefore  looked  to 
as  a  possible  source  of  revenue.  It  was  found  that 
elsewhere  more  than  half  the  household  current  con¬ 
sumption  occurred  l)etween  the  hours  of  7  o’clock  in 
the  morning  and  7  o’clock  at  night — in  other  words, 
that  the  use  of  household  electric  appliances  made 
up  more  than  half  the  domestic  load. 

With  this  record  in  mind,  the  Montana  Power 
Company  put  on  a  phenomenal  selling  drive  which, 
in  spite  of  the  reduced  purchasing  power  of  the 
community,  resulted  in  the  sale  of  4502  appliances 
in  twenty-one  days,  or  more  than  had  been  sold  in 
the  entire  two  years  previous.  The  success  of  the 
campaign  was  laid  to  the  effect  of  educational  adver¬ 
tising  which  preceded  it,  as  well  as  to  the  attractive 
prices  and  real  sales  force  put  into  the  campaign  as 
it  was  carried  out. 

The  morals  of  the  story  are  two — first  the 
market  which  lies  at  hand  for  electric  appliances 
even  under  the  most  unpromising  conditions,  if  only 
the  proper  advertising  dynamite  is  placed  under  the 
sales  campaign,  and  secondly,  the  unappreciated  pos¬ 
sibilities  which  lie  in  the  domestic  load.  The  out¬ 
standing  feature  of  power  company  plans  for  the 
coming  year  is  the  attention  which  is  being  paid  to 
building  up  the  household  demand.  All  of  which 
furnishes  another  argument  for  the  importance  of 
all  work  which  helps  to  forward  the  gieater  sale  of 
electric  appliances. 


A  Peiwersion 
of  Logic 

N  a  published  speech  in  defense  of  the  proposed 
Water  and  Power  Act  of  California,  by  which  the 
state  would  go  into  a  $500,000,000  power  business, 
one  city  attorney  remarks: 

“If  the  Great  Western  Power  Company  can  sell 
the  city  of  Roseville  (Cal.)  at  one  cent  a  kilowatt- 
hour  and  realize  a  profit,  a  combination  of  munici¬ 
palities  could  undoubtedly  do  so.  .  .  .  At  the  above 
rate  to  the  consumer  (a  rate  ranging  from  5  to  2 
cents  per  kilowatt-hour,  stated  in  the  context  above), 
the  city  of  Roseville  last  year  made  a  profit  of  over 
$7,000  and  still  the  power  companies  claim  they 
cannot  make  a  profit  at  seven  cents  to  the  consumer.’’ 

The  assumption  which  the  speaker  went  on  to 
dwell  upon,  is  that  under  state  management  all  cus¬ 
tomers  would  be  enabled  to  enjoy  a  rate  of  one  cent 
per  kilowatt-hour  plus  distribution  costs.  On  the 
face  of  it,  the  matter  is  absurd.  The  Great  Westem 
Power  Company  is  enabled  to  give  the  city  of  Rose¬ 
ville  its  exceedingly  low  rate  because  the  power  is 
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delivered  wholesale — because  it  is  a  relatively  stable 
load — and  because  other  consumers  on  the  line  who 
use  small  blocks  of  power  pay  higher  rates.  Within 
the  city  itself,  the  city  can  afford  to  make  its  rates 
low  because  it  does  not  have  to  pay  for  unused 
power.  Were  all  the  customers  of  the  power  com¬ 
pany  upon  a  wholesale  basis,  as  would  be  the  case 
were  the  state  furnishing  the  power,  all  would  be 
faced  with  higher  rates.  Or,  if  the  city  of  Roseville 
generated  its  own  power  and  enjoyed  a  60  per  cent 
load  factor  in  place  of  the  present  situation  which 
from  their  standpoint  amounts  practically  to  a  100 
per  cent  load  factor,  they  would  find  that  their  sched¬ 
ule  of  rates  had  to  be  revised  upward. 

The  city  attorney  in  his  speech  would  leave  his 
hearers  with  the  idea  that  the  power  companies  at 
the  present  time  make  enormous  profits — and  what 
is  more,  as  he  cannot  fail  to  be  aware  that  these 
companies’  rates  are  determined  by  the  Railroad 
Commission,  that  there  is  some  measure  of  dishon¬ 
esty  or  collusion  involved.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
power  companies  perform  their  service  at  cost — the 
cost  of  labor  and  materials  plus  the  cost  of  capital, 
the  profits  of  investors  being  strictly  regulated  and 
supervised  by  a  body  whose  integiity  and  efficiency 
was  recently  commended,  even  by  a  hostile  investi¬ 
gating  committee. 

The  argument  bears  no  weight — but  it  is  dan¬ 
gerous,  nevertheless.  There  are  always  those  in  the 
audience  who,  knowing  nothing  of  the  situation,  are 
ready  to  believe  what  they  would  like  to  believe — 
in  this  case,  in  the  efficiency  of  government  own¬ 
ership. 


Training  Schools 

For  Disabled  Veterans 

HOSE  familiar  w'ith  the  work  of  the  government 
in  training  disabled  veterans  for  work  which  they 
will  be  fitted  to  do  on  re-entering  civil  life  feel  that 
this  has  been  a  creditable  page  in  the  country’s  war 
record.  This  training  has  been  given  at  accredited 
schools  at  which  the  disabled  men  were  supported 
and  from  which  reports  were  made  regularly  to 
government  inspectors.  Under  this  provision,  nu¬ 
merous  men  have  completed  mechanical  courses  and 
many  others  have  well  under  way  courses  in  univer¬ 
sity  training  along  lines  of  their  choice. 

The  Association  of  Disabled  Veterans  of  the 
World  War  now  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
goveniment  is  departing  from  this  wise  policy  in 
that  it  is  attempting  to  set  up  schools  of  its  own  in 
abandoned  camps.  The  report  of  the  investigating 
committee  on  conditions  at  Camp  Sherman,  where 
such  a  school  was  started,  indicate  that  no  satisfac¬ 
tory  training  can  come  from  this  method.  In  the 
electrical  department  of  this  camp,  for  instance,  the 
only  equipment  at  hand  fo?*  study  was  the  few 
dismantled  fans  and  other  odds  and  ends  of  electncal 
machinery  which  remained  from  the  former  occu¬ 
pancy  of  the  camp. 

There  have  been  some  250  ex-service  men 
trained  in  the  electrical  field  in  the  western  states 
since  the  close  of  the  w'ar.  These  men  received  good 


training  at  accredited  schools  and  the  record  of  their 
accomplishment  is  reported  through  the  government 
inspectors  as  eminently  satisfactory.  They  have,  in 
short,  become  useful  members  of  the  community. 
The  government’s  entire  object  in  this  training  is  to 
bring  about  such  an  end — and  it  would  indeed  be  a 
false  measure  of  economy,  which  would  not  only 
cheat  the  disabled  veterans  of  the  war  of  their  just 
due  in  first-class  training,  but  would  thrust  out  upon 
the  community  a  dispirited  group  of  poor  workmen, 
inadequately  trained  and  with  ambition  deadened. 


More  Cooperation 

Among  Wire  Using  Utilities 

RE  AT  as  has  been  the  work  of  joint  pole  com¬ 
mittees  of  the  West  and  other  joint  activities  of 
wire  using  utilities,  there  is  still  much  that  can  be 
done.  An  outstanding  desirable  objective  would  be 
to  perfect  a  practical  working  cooperation  among 
wire  using  utilities  on  the  streets  and  highways  to 
effect  better  harmony  in  design.  An  encouraging 
measure  of  success  has  already  been  attained.  The 
West  has  led  the  world  in  matters  of  cooperative 
bettering  of  inductive  interference,  but  there  is  still 
need  in  many  of  our  westeni  communities  for  the 
engineers  of  the  several  companies  to  get  together 
to  plan  their  system  layouts  with  due  regard  to  the 
rights  and  needs  of  one  another,  to  promote  joint 
use  where  conditions  are  favorable  and  to  avoid  con¬ 
flicting  construction,  entailing  trouble  and  extra 
expenditure  as  well  as  inharmony  in  design.  It 
w'ould  be  w'ell  for  engineers  and  executives  generally 
throughout  the  West  to  give  more  thought  and  study 
to  this  important  problem. 


A  Western  Office 

For  the  Interaal  Revenue 

Although  the  suggestion  made  to  the  Ways  and 
LMeans  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  that  a  branch  office  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Department  be  established  on  the  Pacific  Coast, 
failed  of  its  recommendation  on  account  of  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  other  business,  it  is  expected  that  the  matter 
will  be  brought  up  again  at  the  next  session.  The 
measure  has  received  such  support  that  it  is  expected 
at  least  that  regional  boards  of  assessment  will  be 
appointed  with  authority  to  act  upon  many  questions 
of  tax  adjustment  which  must  now  be  referred  to 
Washington. 

This  is  in  line  with  the  western  pressure  which 
has  continually  been  brought  to  bear  toward  the 
extension  of  authority  in  western  branches  of  gov¬ 
ernment  departments.  The  greatest  source  of  waste 
in  these  bureaus  occurs  from  the  necessity  of  con¬ 
tinually  referring  decisions  to  Washington  which 
results  in  an  absence  of  the  business  efficiency  ob¬ 
tainable  only  through  a  close  contact  with  local 
situations.  One  of  the  most  effective  ways  to  bring 
about  economy  in  government  expense,  as  well  as  to 
secure  better  service  for  the  western  states,  would 
be  the  establishment  of  such  local  divisions — and  the 
present  suggestion  will  be  followed  up  by  western 
business  men  with  especial  interest. 
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Western  Comment  on  Current  Events 


Editorial  Notes  and  Readers’  Views  on  the  Outstanding  Aspects  of  Financing, 
Trade  Promotion,  Legislative  and  Associated  Topics  that  have  a 
Special  Bearing  on  W'estern  Business 


Strike  Not  Serious  in  Western  States 


Non-Union  Coal  Fields  Operating  and  Storage 
Reported  Adequate  for  Most  of  the 
District  West  of  the  Rockies 

WITH  the  coal  strike  actually  announced  as  a 
fact,  the  railroads  and  industries  of  the  nation 
have  been  taking  count  of  stock  and  figuring  their 
exact  position  in  view  of  the  possibility  of  a  pro¬ 
tracted  siege  before  a  settlement  shall  have  been 
reached.  In  such  a  survey,  the  West  shows  up  in  a 
particularly  favorable  position.  Fuel  oil  is  used 
almost  exclusively  in  California,  for  railroads  and 
industrial  purposes  alike — and  to  a  lesser  degree 


shares  the  burden  in  adjoining  states.  Hydroelectric 
power  is  also  used  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  else¬ 
where  in  the  nation,  leaving  fewer  industries  depend¬ 
ent  upon  coal.  In  the  Northwest,  paidicularly  in 
Oregon,  hogged  fuel  plays  an  important  part  in  the 
fuel  supply  of  the  state. 

Reports  from  the  various  districts  indicate  that 
fewer  mines  are  affected  than  was  feared.  The 
recent  strike  settlement  in  Washington  has  placed 
the  majority  of  mines  on  the  open  shop  basis.  From 
the  Centralia  district,  two  mines  are  reported  as 
closed,  with  250  men  out  of  work  and  production 
placed  at  about  fifty  per  cent.  Utah  mines  are  not 
organized  and  although  there  has  been  much  activity 
on  the  part  of  union  organizers  within  the  past  few 
weeks,  it  is  expected  that  few  men  will  go  out.  Wyo¬ 
ming  is  in  a  somewhat  less  favorable  position,  but  is 
reported  to  have  between  two  and  three  months’ 
supply  of  coal  on  hand. 

On  the  whole,  adequate  supplies  are  in  sight  in 
all  of  the  western  states,  as  indicated  by  the  accom¬ 
panying  map  prepared  by  the  U.  S.  Geological  Sur¬ 
vey — and  industrial  men  are  awaiting  the  outcome 
without  gi-eat  perturbation. 


Growers  Praise  War  Finance  Board 

Indirect  Influence  of  Price  Stabilization  and  the 
Creation  of  Confidence  in  Banking  Quarters 
Held  of  Greater  Value  Than  L^ns 

The  recent  western  visit  of  Eugene  Meyer,  Jr., 
chairman  of  the  war  finance  board,  demonstrated 
quite  decidedly  the  importance  of  the  psychological 
effect  of  the  activities  of  the  War  Finance  Corpora¬ 
tion  on  western  agricultural  products.  The  ultimate 
prosperity  of  the  gi’eater  portion  of  the  states  west 
of  the  Rockies  depends  upon  their  ability  to  market 
the  products  of  the  soil,  and  the  credit  which  was 
placed  available  to  the  growers,  even  though  it  was 
not  all  used,  created  confidence  on  the  part  of  the 
growers  and  buyers  alike. 

The  act  under  which  the  War  Finance  CoiT)ora- 
tion  operates  was  a  war  emergency  measure  which 
was  extended  to  July  1,  1922,  on  which  date  the 
board’s  authority  to  make  new  loans  expires  unless 
Congress  provides  for  a  further  extension.  Western 
growers  want  the  War  Finance  Corporation  or  some 
similar  body  continued  as  an  active  economic  agent 
on  the  gi’ound  that  the  emergency  which  called  for 
the  extension  of  the  l)oard’s  activities  into  peace 
times  has  not  passed.  It  has  been  repeatedly  stated 
that  its  indirect  influence  on  the  stabilization  of  the 
prices  of  farm  products  through  the  creation  of  con¬ 
fidence  in  banking  quarters  was  far  gieater  than  the 
direct  effect  of  its  loans. 

It  is  held  by  growers  that  the  financial  needs  of 
the  various  growers  of  different  products  present 
a  variety  of  problems  and  in  most  instances  demand 
special  consideration.  This  condition  arises  from 
the  fact  that  some  of  the  western  products  are 
perishable,  the  movement  of  others  is  seasonal,  while 
the  financing  of  some,,  such  as  live  stock,  must  be 
considered  on  a  long-tenn  basis. 


Changes  in  Cost  of  Living  in  the  West 

Living  Costs  in  Pacific  Northwest  Have  Declined 
Further,  and  Are  Evidently  Still  Declining 
Faster  Than  in  California 

CHANGES  in  the  cost  of  living  in  the  four  prin¬ 
cipal  cities  of  the  Twelfth  Federal  Reserve  Dis¬ 
trict,  as  recently  reported  by  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Labor,  are  summarized  in  the  accompany¬ 
ing  table  and  chart.  The  dates  selected  for  compar¬ 
ison  are  December,  1914  (in  a  pre-war  normal  year) , 
June,  1920  (approximately  the  high  point  of  the  rise 
in  the  cost  of  living) ,  and  May,  1921  (the  date  from 
which  relative  stability  in  prices  has  obtained). 
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ChanKes  in  Coat  of  Living — Per  Cent  Increase  From  December,  1914 
to  December,  1921 

There  appears  a  gradual  flattening  out  of  the 
curve  of  declining  living  costs,  which  is  in  agreement 
with  the  various  national  wholesale  and  retail  indi¬ 
ces,  these  having  been  relatively  stable  in  the  past 
few  months.  The  cost  of  living  in  the  Pacific  North¬ 
west  has  declined  further,  and  is  evidently  still  de¬ 
clining  faster,  than  in  California.  In  the  itemized 
figures  the  following  facts  are  noteworthy: 


ful  study  of  market  conditions  has  followed,  with  the 
result  that  the  rice  industry  is  now  taking  its  place 
as  a  sound,  as  well  as  an  important  department  of 
western  agriculture.  1921  acreages  were  cut  down 
to  120,000  acres,  compared  to  162,000  in  the  previous 
year,  with  a  production  of  something  less  than  six 
million  bushed.  Due  to  the  efficiency  of  production 
methods  and  the  much  greater  yield  per  acre  in 
California,  it  is  possible  for  western  growers  to  com¬ 
pete  favorably  in  world  markets,  so  that  the  present 
problem  is  almost  entirely  one  of  securing  outlets. 

An  agent  of  the  new  Rice  Growers’  Association 
is  now  in  Siam  estimating  probable  crops  from  that 
center  of  production  and  is  expected  to  make  simi¬ 
lar  studies  of  climatic  and  economic  conditions  in 
India  and  Indo-China.  A  representative  has  been 
sent  to  Japan  to  attempt  to  build  up  markets  there, 
the  first  agent  of  agi  icultural  interests  in  the  United 
States  ever  sent  to  Japan  on  a  marketing  expedition. 

California  has  something  more  than  250,000 
acres  of  land  better  suited  to  rice  propagation  than 
to  anything  else.  This  cannot  be  planted  to  rice 
continuously,  but  must  have  intervals  of  lying  fallow 
or  planting  to  other  crops.  On  the  basis  of  the 
active  acreage  within  this  area  of  so-called  “hard 
pan  lands,”  it  is  estimated  that  the  normal  output 
is  in  the  neighborhood  of  4,000,000  bags  of  rice. 


1.  The  relatively  small  increase  in  the  cost  of  food  in 
all  cities  from  1914  to  1921  and  the  rebound  in  food  prices 
since  May,  1921. 

2.  The  small  increase  in  the  cost  of  clothing  from  1914 
to  1921  in  Portland  and  Seattle  and  continued  rapid  decline  of 
clothing  prices  in  all  cities  from_  May  to  December,  1921. 

3.  The  noticeably  small  increase  in  housing  costs  in 
San  Francisco  since  1914  and  the  increasing  cost  of  housing 
except  in  Seattle  since  June,  1920. 

4.  The  practically  stationary  cost  of  fuel  and  light  in 
Los  Angeles  since  June,  1920,  while  costs  in  other  cities  were 
increasing. 

5.  The  very  large  increase  in  furniture  prices  since 
1914  and  the  tendency  to  maintain  prices  in  this  line.  A  large 
part  of  the  decrease  since  the  peak  of  1920  has  taken  place 
since  May,  1921, 

6.  The  failure  of  miscellaneous  items*  of  the  budget 
to  decline  since  June,  1920. 


*Miscellaneou8  items  include  street  car  fares,  movintr  picture  admis¬ 
sions.  newspapers,  medical  services  and  medicines,  dentist  services,  spec¬ 
tacles,  laundry,  cleaning  supplies,  barber  services,  toilet  articles,  telephone 
and  tobacco. 


Stabilizing  the  Western  Rice  Industry 

California  Rice  Growers’  Association  Studies 
1922  Maiiceting  Situation  in  Orient  to- 
Provide  Stable  Outlet  for  Crops 

SOMETHING  like  800,000  bushels  of  rice  were 
grown  in  California  in  1914.  With  the  phenom¬ 
enal  demand  of  the  war  period  and  the  year  just  fol¬ 
lowing  the  war,  this  production  gi*ew  at  an  amazing 
rate,  until  in  1920  it  had  reached  a  figure  of  nearly 
ten  million  bushels.  Very  little  thought  was  given 
to  marketing  problems  which  seemed  to  be  solving 
themselves  in  the  form  of  an  overwhelming  demand. 
This,  however,  abruptly  terminated  in  1920,  leaving 
the  California  rice  growers  in  a  precarious  financial 
position.  A  drastic  reduction  in  acreage  and  a  care- 


Placing  a  Foot  in  China’s  Open  Door 

Results  of  the  Washington  Conference  Will 
Open  Up  Wider  Opportunities  in  China 
For  American  Pacific  Trade 

AMERICANS  generally  have  the  vague  impression 
.^that  they  are  very  popular  with  the  Chinese  and 
that  in  consequence  American  goods  must  have  a 
favored  position  in  Chinese  markets.  This  is  a 
wrong  conclusion  from  a  correct  premise.  The  Chi¬ 
nese  do  indeed  regard  the  American  nation  in  the 
light  of  an  especially  appointed  guai'dian  angel,  but 
as  the  Chinese  have  up  to  date  had  very  little  to  say 
about  the  government  of  China,  this  good  will  has 
resulted  only  in  personal  friendliness.  Until  the 
Washington  conference  American  trade  actually  suf¬ 
fered  under  special  handicaps,  almost  every  other 
nation  operating  under  so-called  concessions  which 
resulted  in  lesser  import  duties  for  their  goods. 

The  report  of  trade  with  China  for  the  two 
years  following  the  war  indicates  that  although  the 
United  States  has  a  substantial  part  in  Chinese  busi¬ 
ness,  its  share  is  nothing  like  what  would  be  war¬ 
ranted  by  the  fact  that  it  is  the  most  favorably  sit¬ 
uated  of  all  the  producing  centers  for  the  exchange 
of  products  with  that  country.  The  following  table 
is  from  a  report  of  the  Department  of  Commerce: 


Value  and  PercentaKe  of  Chinese  ForeiKn  Trade  Taken  by  Japan,  Honx- 
kong.  United  States  and  Great  Britain  in  1919  and  1920. 

Percentage  of 

Value  of  total  trade  with  total  Chinese 

China  in —  foreign  trade 

Countries.  in — 


1919  1920  1919  1920 

Japan  . $642,161,110  $456,408,436  36  29 

Hongkong  . . . .  387,487,37  5  363,804,715  22  23 

United  States  .  287,231,966  268,681,808  17  16 

Great  Britain  .  166,089,266  218,366,120  10  14 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 


Bureau  of  Foreigrn  and  Domestic  Commerce 
For  American  Manufacturers 

To  the  Editor: 

Sir:  I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  addressing  you  to 
request  your  aid  and  cooperation  in  bringing  the  service  ren¬ 
dered  by  this  Government  bureau  in  assisting  manufacturers 
to  build  up  foreign  markets,  to  the  attention  of  your  readers. 

I  find  that  while  manufacturers  are  very  desirous  of  estab¬ 
lishing  foreign  sales  organizations  and  foreign  outlets  for 
their  surplus  production,  in  a  great  many  cases  they  do  not 
know  where  to  apply  for  the  necessary  information.  I  am 
giving  a  brief  description  of  the  facilities  of  this  Bureau 
offered  to  manufacturers  and  exporters  in  the  extension  of 
their  foreign  trade.  I  shall  greatly  appreciate  it  if  you  will 
bring  this  letter  to  the  attention  of  your  readers. 

The  Bureau  maintains  a  very  extensive  organization  for 
the  collection  and  dissemination  of  foreign  trade  information. 
There  is  no  charge  for  this  information  except  a  nominal  one 
for  publications.  The  information  is  collected  in  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  by  a  staff  of  some  three  hundred  consular  officers  located 
in  nearly  every  commercial  city  of  the  world:  commercial 
attaches  and  resident  trade  commissioners  in  the  principal 
commercial  centers,  and  a  corps  of  trade  experts  who  are 
constantly  traveling  in  foreign  countries  gathering  material 
regarding  opportunities  for  the  sale  of  particular  lines  of 
goods.  This  matter  is  sent  to  the  main  office  in  Washington 
where  it  is  carefully  digested  and  placed  in  a  form  suitable 
for  distribution  to  American  manufacturers.  The  Washington 
office  which  acts  as  a  clearing  house  for  this  information  is 
made  up  of  a  number  of  divisions,  the  most  important  of 
which  are  the  Tariff,  Research,  Statistical,  Latin-American, 
Far-Eastern,  Russian,  Commercial  Intelligence,  Foreigpi  Serv¬ 
ice,  District  Offices,  European,  Near-East  and  Editorial.  The 
information  is  brought  to  the  attention  of  business  men 
through  seven  district  and  eighteen  cooperative  offices  located 
in  the  principal  cities  and  commercial  centers  of  the  United 
States.  This  entire  organization  is  at  the  disposal  of  each 
and  every  business  man  who  has  only  to  make  his  wants 
knowTi  or  bring  his  foreign  trade  problems  to  the  attention 
of  the  nearest  district  or  cooperative  office. 

The  manufacturer  contemplating  entering  the  foreign 
field  can  obtain  the  following  data  from  the  branch  offices 
which  have  been  established  to  expedite  the  distribution  of 
commercial  information,  to  ascertain  the  needs  of  the  business 
men  of  the  country  and  to  establish  closer  cooperation  be¬ 
tween  government  and  private  agencies  interested  in  foreign 
trade: 

Patent  and  trademark  regulations,  foreign  tariff  infor¬ 
mation,  and  preliminary  steps  necessary  before  introducing 
goods. 

Best  methods  of  introducing  and  marketing,  and  busi¬ 
ness  customs  and  practices  in  the  various  foreign  countries. 

Lists  of  importers  and  dealers  and  names  of  firms  inter¬ 
ested  in  acting  as  agents  for  American  manufacturers. 

Packing,  shipping,  documentation  and  financial  details. 

Information  is  also  distributed  through  publications 
which  include  a  daily  trade  journal  and  monthly,  quarterly, 
annual  and  special  bulletins.  Announcements  of  specific  op¬ 
portunities  for  the  sale  of  American  goods  abroad  and  other 
matters  of  a  confidential  character  are  furnished  only  through 
the  trade  opportunity  service  of  “Commerce  Reports”  and 
the  confidential  bulletins  and  circulars  of  the  Bureau  sent  to 
firms  on  its  “Exporters’  Index.” 
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“Commerce  Reports”  is  the  medium  through' which 
foreign  trade  information  is  brought  daily  to  the  attention  of 
business  men.  It  contains  concise  articles  on  the  possibilities 
for  trade  in  the  various  commodities  in  foreign  countries,  and 
it  keeps  the  manufacturer  informed  concerning  matters  per¬ 
taining  to  his  particular  business  and  opportunities  for  the 
sale  of  his  particular  line  of  goods  throughout  the  world. 

*  The  special  bulletins  of  the  Bureau  embrace  a  wide 
range  of  subjects.  Some  present  a  survey  of  the  entire  world 
market  for  certain  lines  of  goods,  others  contain  an  intensive 
study  of  particular  fields  and  special  lines;  still  others  furnish 
a  general  survey  of  some  country  or  group  of  countries.  Bul¬ 
letins  have  beer,  issued  on  the  cotton  goods  trade  of  most 
every  country  in  the  world.  Other  bulletins  deal  with  hard¬ 
ware,  furniture,  construction  materials,  railway  equipment, 
agricultural  implements,  electrical  goods,  lumber,  shoes  and 
leather,  machine  tools,  paints  and  varnishes,  canned  goods, 
etc.  These  monographs  contain  detailed  information  regard¬ 
ing  the  character  of  goods  sold,  local  trade  customs,  the 
extent  of  foreign  and  domestic  competition  and  the  methods 
of  entering  the  field.  Comprehensive  handbooks  on  the  most 
important  countries  have  been  issued.  Other  special  publica¬ 
tions  deal  with  such  subjects  as  foreign^  credits,  packing  and 
ship  stowage.  The  Bureau  has  recently  issued  a  commercial 
travelers’  guide  to  Latin  America,  and  a  complete  text  book 
on  foreign  trade  sales  methods,  entitled  “Selling  in  Foreign 
Markets.” 

E.  G.  BABBITT, 
District  Office  Manager. 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  San  Francisco. 


Low  Demand  High  Load  Factor  Water  Heater 
Favored  in  Pacific  Northwest 

To  the  Editor: 

Sir:  The  use  of  electric  ranges  has  made  some  provis¬ 
ion  for  electric  water  heating  a  necessity — for  without  means 
of  heating  water  for  the  household,  the  electric  range  does 
not  replace  the  coal  range  and  renders  unsatisfactory  service. 

Efforts  to  get  around  this  condition  have  resulted  in  the 
formation  of  various  central  station  policies,  so  different  as 
to  be  in  some  cases  diametrically  opposed. 

This  is  not  caused  by  local  condition  as  these  are,  in 
the  main,  similar  wherever  current  is  generated  by  large 
power  units.  There  is  remarkable  similarity  in  range  rates 
and  in  the  methods  of  handling  this  business  throughout  the 
western  states. 

On  the  other  hand  methods  and  rates  for  the  most  im¬ 
portant  adjunct,  of  hot  water  service,  runs  from  the  one  ex¬ 
treme  to  the  other. 

From  the  central  station  viewpoint  the  main  features 
demanded  are — revenue  and  ease  of  handling. 

From  the  consumer’s,  these  are  quality  of  service,  cost 
of  operation  and  initial  cost. 

Ideal  service  from  the  consumer’s  view  consists  of 
plenty  of  hot  water  at  any  hour  of  the  day,  without  previous 
preparation,  at  a  fair  rate.  For  such  service  he  will  naturally 
be  willing  to  pay  more  per  month  than  for  hot  water  to  be 
prepared  as  needed. 

Many  power  companies  consider  such  service  beyond 
their  power  to  furnish  at  a  reasonable  cost.  They  prefer  to 
connect  a  heater  of  larger  capacity,  to  be  switched  on  for  an 
hour,  as  at  such  times  when  a  bath  is  contemplated. 

Such  an  installation  requires  from  3  kw.  to  6  kw.  readi¬ 
ness  to  servie;  has  very  poor  diversity  and  might  return  two 
dollars  per  month  revenue.  This  is  not  good  service,  and 
while  no  tank  covering  is  used,  the  cost  of  the  high  demand 
heater  is  greater  than  the  combined  cost  of  the  low  demand 
heater  and  tank  cover. 
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'Fhe  more  progressive  power  companies  have  placed 
their  efforts  at  improved  tank  insulation  with  a  very  low 
capacity  heater  which  operates  against  the  oven  or  some 
other  part  of  the  range. 

The  expensive  switching  apparatus  where  the  water 
heater  is  put  against  the  entire  range  has  convinced  them 
that  the  same  benefits  are  obtained  if  a  double  throw  snap 
switch  balances  one  coil  against  the  water  heater. 

They  estimate  more  profit  from  the  low  wattage  heater 
working  continuously  than  from  a  high  wattage  heater  which 
is  of  occasional  use. 

'Fhey  also  estimate  a  lower  cost  to  them  on  a  500  or  600- 
watt  load  working  22  hours  per  day  than  is  charged  by  them 
against  the  intermittent  range  or  similar  apparatus. 

It  seems  reasonable  that  a  fixed  load  could  be  served  all 
day  for  less  rate  than  the  range  rate  which  at  best  is  three 
or  four  hours  per  day  with  variable  load. 

Practice  in  Spokane  is  to  maintain  a  highly  insulated 
tank  of  very  hot  water  for  instant  use.  The  small  heater 
balanced  against  .some  coil  in  the  range  of  equal  or  greater 
capacity  to  the  end  that  the  total  load  of  range  and  w’ater 
heater  will  never  exceed  the  total  load  of  the  range  alone. 

This  heater  is  on  from  22  to  23  hours  per  day  and  must 
not  be  considered  other  than  metered  service  though  connected 
outside  of  meter. 

'fhe  power  companies  usually  think  it  good  practice  to 
extend  a  lower  rate  on  this  practically  100%  load  factor 
than  they  do  on  ranges  or  any  intermittent  class  of  service, 
especially  much  lower  than  on  the  6000-watt  heater  u.sed  20 
hours  per  month  or  less. 

Rates  on  continuous  heaters  range  from  one-third  to  one 
cent  per  kw-hr.  with  a  monthly  bill  of  $1.75  to  $6.00  per 
month,  depending  on  size  of  heater  and  local  rate.  The  aver¬ 
age  bill  is  $3.00  per  month.  Usual  sizes  of  500  to  1000  watts. 

Rates  on  the  large  wattage  non-continuous  heaters 
range  from  one-half  to  four  cents  per  kw-hr.  and  the  monthly 
bill  averages  $1.80.  The  usual  sizes  are  from  3000  to  6000 
watts. 

These  heaters  are  rarely  balanced  against  the  range, 
and  must  be  provided  with  transformer  and  line  capacity  and 
are  only  used  when  a  demand  arises  for  hot  water.  They 
require  an  hour  and  fifty  minutes  to  heat  a  thirty-gallon  tank 
in  a  TO-degree  room  with  6000  watts. 

From  the  foregoing  you  will  gather  that  if  the  customer 
can  be  prevailed  upon  to  invest  in  a  utility  tank  his  bills  will 
be  the  lowest  possible  for  the  service  and  he  will  have  hot 
water  on  demand.  The  other  alternative  is  four-ply  insulation 
which  gives  fairly  good  results. 

A.  C.  CROWELL, 

Spokane,  Wash.  Arthur-Fowier  Co. 


Eng:ineer  Commends  Stand  on  Interference 
with  State  Railroad  Commission 

To  the  Editor: 

Sir:  I  have  read  with  great  interest,  your  editorial  in 
a  recent  issue  of  the  “Journal,”  relative  to  the  correspondence 
betw’een  the  Governor  and  the  State  Railroad  Commission 
regarding  the  Southern  California  Telephone  Company  and 
the  Pacific  Electric  Railway  decisions. 

I  regard  this  editorial  as  a  most  timely  one  and  one 
that  expresses  the  truth  in  a  clear  and  unqualified  manner. 
'The  “Journal”  is  certainly  to  be  congratulated  for  its  courage 
and  unselfish  desire  to  further  the  public  good. 

I  am  confident  that  editorials  of  this  type  will  do  much 
to  waken  the  public  to  the  situation  and  stimulate  action. 

As  you  are  probably  aware,  this  is  not  the  first  instance 
of  this  kind  which  has  occurred  during  the  past  few  months. 

CHARLES  H.  LEE, 

San  Francisco,  Cal.  Consulting  Engineer. 


Radio  Bulletins 


The  Journal  of  Electricity  and  Western  Industry  is  sending 
out  each  week  by  radio-telephone  a  report  on  the  outstanding 
engineering  and  industrial  developments  in  the  eleven  western 
states,  together  with  a  concise  review  of  business  conditions 
in  the  principal  cities  in  this  district.  The  following  excerpts 
are  representative  items  taken  from  messages  sent  out. 


Wages  of  metal  workers  in  the  cities  adjacent  to  San 
Francisco  bay  will  be  cut  10  per  cent  beginning  Monday, 
April  17,  as  the  result  of  a  decision  handed  dowm  by  the 
California  Metal  Trades  Association.  The  basic  wage  of 
skilled  workers  will  be  64  cents  per  hour  under  the  new  ruling. 

Becau.se  an  area  of  10,000  square  miles  containing  a 
population  of  10,000  would  be  left  entirely  without  transpor¬ 
tation  facilities,  the  California  Railroad  Commission  has 
refused  to  recommend  favorably  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  the  petition  (d  the  Calif omia-Oregon  Railroad  to 
suspend  service.  The  rpad  operates  in  Modoc  and  Lassen 
counties  in  California  ancMn  Lake  county,  Oregon. 

J'he  Western  Pine  Manufacturers’  Association  estimates 
that  the  1922  timber  cut  in  California,  Oregon,  Washington 
and  Idaho  will  slightly  exceed  the  1921  cut,  indicating  that 
the  lumber  industry'  has  once  again  reached  normal. 

The  Key  Route  Ferry  Company  of  Oakland  has  issued 
a  call  for  bids  from  Pacific  Coast  shipbuilding  yards  on  the 
construction  of  two  electrically  operated  ferry  boats  which 
are  estimated  to  cost  $300,000  each.  The  boats  w'ill  be 
equipped  w'ith  a  1000-kilowatt  direct  current  turbo  generator 
set  and  direct  motors  driving  the  propellers. 

General  George  W.  Goethals,  builder  of  the  Panama 
canal,  who  has  just  completed  a  survey  of  the  Columbia  Basin 
irrigation  project  for  the  state  of  Washington,  has  announced 
that  he  will  open  offices  in  San  Francisco  for  the  practice  of 
engineering.  The  Goethals  company  policy  will  be  one  of 
advice,  suggestion,  direction  and  financing  of  big  power, 
water  and  irrigation  projects  in  the  West. 

The  Federal  Power  Commission  has  approved  the  issu¬ 
ance  of  a  final  license  to  the  San  Joaquin  Light  and  Power 
Corporation  of  California  for  the  construction  of  a  hydro¬ 
electric  project  on  the  north  and  west  forks  of  the  Kings 
river.  The  project  includes  hydro  developments  to  generate 
a  quarter  of  a  million  horsepow'er  and  will  cost  approximately 
$50,000,000. 

Estimates  of  the  amount  of  coal  on  hand  in  the  various 
states  of  the  West  have  been  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of 
Mines,  the  U.  S.  Census  Department  and  .the  Geological 
Survey.  In  Idaho,  Nevada  and  Oregon,  the  supply  is  esti¬ 
mated  to  be  sufficient  to  last  less  than  thirty  days.  Washing¬ 
ton  and  Colorado  have  a  thirty  to  sixty-day  supply  while 
portions  of  California  and  all  of  Montana,  Wyoming  and  Utah 
have  enough  coal  to  last  more  than  sixty  days.  Arizona  and 
New'  Mexico  have  the  largest  supplies  in  hand.  TTie  strike 
is  being  felt  most  severely  in  the  coal  fields  of  Colorado, 
Montana  and  Wyoming.  There  are  very  few  union  miners  in 
the  Utah  coal  fields. 

The  following  is  a  general  summary  of  business  condi¬ 
tions  in  the  principal  w'estem  cities: 

The  cost  of  living  in  Portland,  Seattle  and  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  is  less  than  the  general  average  for  the  entire  United 
States  while  in  Los  Angeles  it  is  slightly  higher,  according 
to  statistics  from  the  Department  of  Labor  covering  the 
period  up  to  December,  1921.  Portland  w'ith  an  increase  of 
but  58  per  cent  over  the  cost  of  living  in  1914,  is  lowest  on 
the  scale. 

The  Twelfth  Federal  Reserv'e  District  report  for  the 
sales  of  electricity  for  January  and  February  shows  increased 
industrial  activity  throughout  the  entire  district.  The  aver¬ 
age  increase  in  sale  of  electricity  is  slightly  more  than  eight 
per  cent. 

In  the  Intermountain  district  there  has  been  a  general 
rally  in  business  conditions  owing  to  the  opening  of  many 
of  the  larger  copper  mines  in  the  Utah  district.  Operators 
have  announced  that  mining  activity  will  increase  until  the 
mines  reach  a  fifty  per  cent  normal  production. 
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Builders  of  the  West 


JkS  a  rule  the  niche  of 
AA  the  engineer  is  a 

quiet  one.  His  work 
is  done  and  he  has  re¬ 
tired  from  the  arena  be¬ 
fore  the  world  has  begun 
to  realize  the  importance 
of  what  was  under  way. 

He  does  not  sign  his 
task — the  evidence  of  his 
labors  is  often  hidden 
away  in  the  mountains 
or  lies  in  some  intangible 
accomplishment  which 
has  made  possible  work 
for  which  another  gets 
credit.  And  yet,  it  may 
fairly  be  said  that  there 
is  no  other  man  to  whom 
the  West  owes  so  much 
as  it  does  to  the  engi¬ 
neer.  With  special  diffi¬ 
culties  of  distance,  of 
mountainous  territory  to 
be  covered,  of  seasonal 
rainfall  and  fertile  but 
unwatered  deserts,  the 
West  in  its  development 
has  presented  a  new 
problem — one  which  had 
to  be  met  with  new 
tools.  And  in  the  offices 
of  power  companies  and 
water  works,  at  city 
desks  and  over  private 
drafting  tables,  the  engi¬ 
neer  has  met  each  question  as  it  has  come  up, 
has  acknowledged  nothing  as  impossible  but  has 
quietly  gone  forward  building  dams  which  were 
higher  than  any  before  attempted,  transmitting 
power  at  unheard-of  voltages,  covering  distances 
which  it  was  thought  could  not  be  spanned  and  lay¬ 
ing  the  foundation  for  the  spectacular  progress 
which  the  West  has  enjoyed. 

Among  the  ranks  of  these  foundation  builders 
should  be  reckoned  Markham  Cheever,  general 
superintendent  and  chief  engineer  of  the  Utah  Power 
and  Light  Company.  Ever  since  his  first  coming  to 
the  West  in  1906,  he  has  been  associated  with  the 
pioneer  work  of  development  in  the  Intermountain 
region.  Perhaps  more  than  any  other  one  man,  he 
is  responsible  for  the  engineering  accomplishments 
in  the  hydroelectric  field  of  Utah.  He  has  always 
been  one  of  the  keenest  students  of  western  prob¬ 
lems  and  his  work  as  chairman  of  the  Hydraulic 
Power  Committee  of  the  National  Electric  Light 
Association  which  he  held  during  1920  and  1921  is 
characteristic  of  his  constructive  contribution  to  this 
fundamental  exploration  work  which  is  preliminary 
to  all  accomplishment. 

Markham  Cheever  was  brought  up  with  a  west¬ 
ern  slant.  His  father  was  a  mining  engineer,  for 
some  time  located  in  Colorado,  where  he  did 


assaying  and  engineering 
work  in  the  mining  devel¬ 
opment  of  that  region. 
Later  he  became  Profes¬ 
sor  of  Metallurgy  at  Ann 
Arbor,  Michigan.  A  sim¬ 
ple  process  of  reasoning, 
therefore,  is  sufficient  to 
arrive  at  the  informa¬ 
tion  that  young  Cheever 
wanted  to  be  an  engineer, 
that  he  entered  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Michigan  in 
order  to  become  one  and 
that  when  he  was  gradu¬ 
ated  in  1903  his  thoughts 
turned  with  more  or  less 
persistence  to  the  West 
as  the  place  where  he 
wished  to  practice  his 
profession. 

His  first  position  was 
that  of  engineer  at  Niag¬ 
ara  Falls,  where  he  had 
a  part  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  first  section 
of  the  plant  there  erected 
by  the  Ontario  Power 
Company.  Here  he  re¬ 
mained  for  three  years, 
not  really  becoming  a 
westerner  until  in  1906 
he  went  to  Colorado, 
where  he  designed  and 
built  a  5000-hp.  plant  for 
the  Telluride  Power  Com¬ 
pany  at  Ames.  Following  its  completion  he  was 
sent  to  Grace,  Idaho,  to  take  charge  of  the  initial 
development  of  Bear  River  at  that  point.  After  two 
years  of  such  work,  he  went  to  Provo,  Utah,  as 
assistant  chief  engineer  for  the  company.  When 
the  reorganization  of  the  power  industry  in  Utah 
came  about  in  1912,  which  resulted  in  the  formation 
of  the  Utah  Power  and  Light  Company  out  of  sixteen 
smaller  companies,  Cheever  was  the  man  most  famil¬ 
iar  with  the  problems  of  the  district — and  he  was 
made  chief  engineer,  having  charge  of  all  construc¬ 
tion  work,  as  well  as  his  other  duties.  This  position 
he  has  held  ever  since,  with  the  difference  that  since 
1917  the  title  of  general  superintendent  has  been 
added  to  that  of  chief  engineer. 

All  of  which  has  had  very  little  effect  on  him. 
He  is  a  quiet,  unassuming  man  who  plays  golf  a 
little,  tinkers  with  his  automobile  even  more,  and 
likes  to  go  off  in  his  car  into  the  gorgeous  landscape 
which  is  Utah.  “One  of  those  who  helped,”  is  one  of 
the  modest  phrases  he  uses  in  connexion  with  his 
work. 

To  Markham  Cheever,  then,  as  one  of  those  who 
helped  and  is  still  helping  to  work  out  the  master 
engineering  problems  of  the  West,  this  issue  of  the 
Journal  of  Electricity  and  Western  Industry  is  affec¬ 
tionately  dedicated. 


MARKHAM  CHEEVER 

Chief  engineer  and  general  superintendent  of  the  Utah  Light  and  Power 
Company,  who  has  directed  the  engineering  work  of  much  of  the  hydro¬ 
electric  work  of  the  Intermountain  region. 
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Increasing  the  Efficiency  of  Laborers  on  Construction  Work 

Assumption  of  Individual  Responsibility  and  Friendly  Rivalry  Between  Crews  is 
as  Important  in  the  Handling  of  Construction  Crews  as  Good  Camps, 

Good  Food  andJEntertainment  for  Men  and  their  Families 

By  R.  C.  STARR 

Thebo,  Starr  and  Anderton,  San  Francisco 


ONE  often  wonders  why  engineers  are  willing  to 
sacrifice  their  home  life,  their  health  and 
often-times  their  lives  to  make  this  world  a 
better  place  to  live  in.  It  is  not  the  almighty  dollar 
which  leads  them  on  to  do  the  superhuman  thing, 
but  the  intense  human  interest  they  have  in  doing 
something  constructive,  of  building  a  real  monument 
which,  better  than  the  granite  pillar  so  often  erected 
to  commemorate  the  life  of  a  great  man,  will  stand 
forever  as  a  mark  of  achievement. 

In  America  we  have  many  such  monuments 
which  remain  today  to  attract  young  men  into  engi¬ 
neering  fields.  The  Eads  Bridge  across  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  River  stands  as  a  monument  to  the  efforts  of 
one  of  America’s  foremost  bridge  engineers.  In  the 
West,  the  Los  Angeles  Aqueduct  brings  to  the  mind 
of  every  man  the  name  of  “Bill”  Mulholland.  And 
so  one  might  go  on  and  name  hundreds  of  similar 
examples  which  inspire  young  engineers  to  greater 
and  greater  deeds  of  daring  and  achievement. 

All  construction  men  realize  that  great  records 
are  made  possible  mainly  through  the  efforts  of  a 
smooth  running  organization,  and  not  because  of  the 
individual  brilliancy  of  any  one  man.  No  man  at  the 
head  of  an  organization  is  capable  of  “doing  it  all,” 
but  the  most  successful  man  in  the  construction 
game  is  the  man  who  can  gather  around  himself  a 
group  of  men  who  will  follow  the  example  set  by 
their  immediate  superior  and  who  will  work  together 
like  a  well  oiled  piece  of  machinery. 

If  a  spirit  of  friendly  rivalry  can  be  instilled  in 
an  organization,  in  which  each  man  is  given  a  defi¬ 
nite  responsibility,  and  every  individual  who  is  am¬ 
bitious  loves  responsibility,  that  organization,  if 
properly  controlled  and  properly  led,  must  be  suc¬ 
cessful.  Every  individual  resents  being  continually 
outdone  by  others.  Add  to  this  the  feeling  in  each 
man,  no  matter  how  simple  his  task  may  be,  that  he 
must  shoulder  a  certain  amount  of  responsibility  and 
his  interest  is  at  once  aroused.  Although  it  may  be 
true  that  some  men  shun  responsibility,  this  can 
often  be  traced  to  the  fact  that  they  never  have  had 
the  chance  to  assume  any,  and  therefore  lack  confi¬ 
dence  in  themselves. 

A  man’s  pride  in  his  work  develops  with  his 
sense  of  responsibility  for  the  work  done,  and  the 
class  of  work  improves  also.  The  man  who  has  no 
pride  in  his  work,  and  who  is  willing  that  others 
should  assume  responsibility  that  is  rightfully  his 
own,  cannot  last  long  in  any  position  where  he  must 
direct  others.  Every  firm  has  its  methods  of  doing 
certain  kinds  of  work,  and  any  individual  who  per¬ 
sists  in  disagreeing  with  the  policies  or  methods 
adopted  causes  dissension  which  materially  reduces 


efficiency.  For  that  reason  it  is  sometimes  better  to 
place  young  men  in  certain  positions,  even  when 
their  exx)erience  in  that  line  of  work  has  been  far 
less  than  that  of  older  men  who  are  available,  be¬ 
cause  the  young  men  can  adapt  themselves  more 
easily,  and  because  of  their  inexperience  they  are  not 
bound  by  habits  learned  in  other  organizations. 

It  is  a  comparatively  easy  matter  for  a  man  to 
do  just  what  he  is  told  to  do,  and  nothing  more,  for 
then  he  is  reduced  to  the  status  of  a  machine,  and 
no  thinking  is  required  on  his  part.  But  the  man 
who  can  see  what  is  to  be  done  and  does  it,  is  of 
greater  value,  not  only  to  himself,  but  to  the  organi¬ 
zation,  for  it  raises  his  estimate  of  himself,  and 
gives  him  confidence  and  initiative. 

All  men  who  are  on  a  construction  job,  or  in  any 
other  business,  naturally  look  to  those  above  them 


View  of  mess  hall  in  one  of  the  San  Joaquin  Lisht  and  Power  Company’s 
construction  camps.  In  construction  work  the  cooks  are  often  largely 
responsible  for  the  esprit  de  corps  of  the  camp. 


to  gain  their  standard  of  what  a  day’s  work  consti¬ 
tutes.  When  a  new  man  comes  into  an  organization, 
the  attitude  he  holds  towards  his  job,  and  the  spirit 
with  which  he  enters  into  his  work  are  determined 
largely  by  the  men  around  him.  It  is  easy  for  him 
to  get  into  the  habit  of  doing  things  in  a  slipshod 
fashion  if  he  sees  others  around  him  doing  the  same. 
He  watches  his  associates  and  their  effort  measurs 
to  a  gi*eat  extent  just  how  much  he  is  willing  to  do 
himself.  Even  a  man  who  is  naturally  inclined  to  be 
industrious  will  fall  into  the  habit  of  being  careless 
with  his  work,  if  he  sees  that  he  is  doing  more  than 
anyone  else.  And  it  seems  to  be  a  fact  that  a  man’s 
interest  is  in  direct  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
work  that  he  is  required  to  do. 

When  a  lai’ge  number  of  men  are  employed  in 
one  place,  a  spirit  of  friendly  rivalry  can  be  devel¬ 
oped  between  the  different  groups  which  are  doing 
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similar  work  on  jobs  which  are  nearing  completion 
at  the  same  time.  This  is  true  only  when  the  men 
are  interested  in  their  work,  and  are  content  with 
the  conditions  under  which  they  must  live.  Good 
camps,  good  food,  and  forms  of  amusement  and  en¬ 
tertainment  must  be  provided  for  the  men  and  their 
families.  Without  these  things  no  construction  work 


house  were  ready,  and  not  a  minute’s  delay  occurred. 
The  most  remarkable  thing  about  this  achievement 
was  that  not  a  man  grumbled  nor  asked  for  extra 
overtime  pay  and  yet  in  the  riveting  gang  some  of 
the  men  did  not  go  to  bed  for  three  days  and  nights, 
so  interested  were  they  in  being  ready  when  the 
water  was  first  sent  through  the  tunnels. 


The  tunnel  crew  which  was  first  to  break  throuKh  on  adit  No.  2  of  the 
Kerckhoff  power  development.  The  instillintc  of  a  spirit  of  friendly  rivalry 
between  the  crews,  by  posting  the  daily  progress  in  each  heading,  served 
to  kee))  the  work  progressing  at  top  speed. 

can  be  successful.  Three  of  the  men  most  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  early  completion  of  the  Kerckhoff  and 
Kem  Canyon  Developments  were  the  three  main 
cooks,  who  have  been  with  me  almost  continuously 
for  ten  years. 

In  tunnel  work  the  posting  of  the  daily  progress 
in  each  heading  serves  to  increase  rivalry  between 
tunnel  crews,  and  quite  often  I  have  seen  a  tunnel 
mucker  or  driller  go  to  the  resident  engineer’s  office 
with  a  disappointed  look  on  his  face  to  complain 
because  the  daily  report  had  not  been  posted,  or 
l)ecause  the  engineer  had  not  given  the  crew  full 
credit  for  the  footage  drilled  and  mucked. 

The  best  example  of  friendly  rivalry  I  have  ever 
seen,  occurred  on  the  Kerckhoff  Power  Development 
in  July,  1920,  with  the  thermometer  registering 
from  100  degrees  to  110  degrees  Fahrenheit  in  the 
shade.  The  last  shot  in  the  long  tunnel  had  been 
made  on  July  20th  and  the  electricians  were  endeav¬ 
oring  to  complete  the  work  in  the  power  house. 

The  riveting  gangs  had  been  working  day  and 
night  to  complete  the  penstocks  which  had  been  de¬ 
layed  in  the  fabricating  shops  in  San  Francisco. 
The  hydraulic  machinery  was  being  hurried  along 
and  at  the  same  time  rumors  were  being  circulated 
that  caterpillar  tractors  wei'e  being  used  to  remove 
the  rails,  ties,  pipe,  and  debris  from  the  tunnel; 
meanwhile  materials  to  plug  the  adits  were  being  de¬ 
livered.  As  a  result,  although  all  the  material  in  8500 
feet  of  the  18-ft.  by  18-ft.  tunnel  was  removed  and 
bulkheads  built  at  the  adits  in  13  days,  when  the 
water  was  turned  through  the  Kerckhoff  tunnel  on 
August  3rd,  12  days  ahead  of  the  scheduled  time  set 
less  than  two  weeks  before,  the  penstocks  and  power 


General  view  of  the  Kerckhoff  iwwer  house  just  prior  to  completion.  This 
project  was  completed  in  record  time  under  adverse  climatic  conditions. 


Many  such  examples  of  the  intense  human  inter¬ 
est  displayed  by  even  the  laborers  on  a  job  might  lie 
cited.  One  in  pai*ticular,  which  I  think  is  typical  of 
how  men  in  all  walks  of  life  are  pleased  when  they 
see  a  job  well  planned  and  successfully  executed, 
occurred  daily  at  Camp  No.  4  on  the  Kerckhoff  Devel¬ 
opment.  All  of  the  power  house  machinery  was 
delivered  by  caterpillars  hauling  10-ton  tractors. 
The  laborers,  carpenters,  mechanics,  electricians  and 
others  were  all  hauled  up  the  incline  for  their  meals, 
and  it  so  happened  that  nearly  every  day,  as  the  car 
loaded  with  men  came  up  over  the  hill,  the  catei-pillar 
would  come  down  the  steep  road  grade  with  its 
loaded  trailers  and  the  men,  25  to  30  of  them  at  a 
time,  would  whoop  and  halloo  in  unison  to  express 
their  satisfaction  at  the  performance  of  a  single  man 
handling  a  string  of  six  trailers  and  their  60-ton 
loads.  Such  a  performance  cannot  but  help  make 
one  feel  that  after  all  even  a  laborer  takes  pride  in 
real  accomplishments,  even  though  his  task  may  l)e 
a  very  menial  one,  and  at  the  same  time  it  makes 
all  of  us  who  have  had  charge  of  big  work  feel  proud 
that  such  men  really  have  a  personal  pride  and  are 
not  working  entirely  for  the  American  dollar. 
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Radical  Changes  Are  Taking  Place  in  Electrical  Development 

The  Third  Cycle  of  Electrical  Development  is  Now  at  Hand  and  the  Distributing 
and  Selling  Functions  Must  be  Stabilized  to  Meet  the  Production 
of  Energy  and  the  Growing  Public  Demand  for  Service 

By  T.  E.  BIBBINS 

President,  PsciAc  States  Electric  Company 


The  electrical  industry  is  not  yet  a  stabilized 
business.  The  function  of  producing  and  trans¬ 
mitting  energy  has  been  developed  to  a  high 
degree  of  efficiency,  supported  by  maivelous  engi¬ 
neering  facilities.  The  manufacturing  and  engineer- 
ing  elements  of  the  industry  have  progressed  effi¬ 
ciently  and  rapidly  and  have  established  new  records 
for  American  ingenuity  and  craftsmanship,  but  the 
distributing  and  selling  functions  have  not  been  sta¬ 
bilized  to  meet  either  the  growing  public  demand  for 
electrical  service  or  the  ability  of  the  power  com¬ 
panies  to  deliver  cun-ent. 

Manufacturers  have  developed  engineering  skill 
to  the  point  where  they  have  been  able  to  meet  all 
of  the  technical  requirements  of  Seiwice.  Power 
companies  have  met  the  problem  of  producing  and 
transmitting  energy.  But  wholesalers  and  retailers 
of  devices  and  appliances  have  devoted  almost  their 
entire  time  to  the  education  of  each  other  in  an 
effort  to  develop  business  formulas  for  the  sale  and 
distribution  of  merchandise,  without  due  regard  to 
the  basic  requirement  of  public  interest. 

These  activities  have  been  most  important  and 
quite  necessary  to  progress,  but  now  the  time  has 
come  when  if  the  business  is  to  gi*ow  so  as  to  be  of 
satisfaction  and  profit  to  the  men  engaged  in  it,  and, 
what  is  more  important,  if  it  is  to  be  of  complete 
value  to  the  public,  the  public  must  be  included  in 
all  active  plans  of  development. 

The  one  and  only  asset  of  the  electrical  business 
is  the  outlet — the  power  outlet  in  industry  and  the 
convenience  outlet  in  the  home.  Installed  behind, 
attached  to  and  flowing  through  the  outlet  is  the 
only  source  of  income  on  the  investment  of  more 
than  two  billion  dollars  in  the  electrical  industry. 

The  greater  part  of  the  effective  thinking  of 
the  entire  industry  in  the  past  twenty  years  has 
been  applied  to  the  problems  of  meeting  the  tech¬ 
nical  and  mechanical  requirements  of  service.  Dur¬ 
ing  this  period  there  has  been  no  practical  anticipa¬ 
tion  of  the  need  for  stabilizing  and  refining  the 
methods  of  distributing  electrical  merchandise  and 
current  consumption,  based  upon  the  simple  hypothe¬ 
sis  of  treating  the  outlet  as  the  controlling  factor 
and  income  producing  element  of  the  business. 

In  the  present  status  of  the  electrical  business, 
the  control  of  the  number  of  outlets  installed  on 
each  job  is  practically  concentrated  in  the  hands  of 
the  electrical  contractor.  In  the  contractor’s  contact 
with  the  owner  is  deteimined  the  sum  total  of  the 
potential  .assets  of  the  business — the  number  of 
outlets  to  be  installed. 

A  citizen  who  purchases,  builds  or  rents  a  house 
wired  for  the  use  of  electricity  is  entitled  to  the 


complete  service  which  a  competent  job  of  wiring 
implies.  As  the  matter  stands  today,  at  least  seventy- 
five  per  cent  of  such  buildings  are  equipped  with 
“step  ladder”  installations  only.  In  other  words,  the 
occupant  is  compelled  to  stand  on  a  chair,  or  remove 
a  lamp  from  its  socket,  to  get  any  approximation  of 
use  from  the  current  delivered.  It  is  estimated  that 
twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  convenience  appliances 
sold  in  this  territory  are  not  in  use  because  of  inade¬ 
quate  wiring. 

In  the  past  the  contractors  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
have  been  dividing  themselves  into  two  groups,  one 
consisting  of  qualified  contractors,  who  do  business 
on  the  basis  of  good  workmanship,  standard  ma¬ 
terials  and  fair  prices,  and  the  other  group  composed 
of  irresponsible  casual  contractors,  .who  deal  entirely 
upon  the  basis  of  price. 


In  considering  the  average  number  of  outlets  installed  per  job  by  the  two 
groups  of  contractors,  attention  is  directed  to  the  fact  that  the  material 
decrease  in  the  1921  performance  of  the  Casual  Group  is  not  due  to  any 
great  fluctuation  in  monthly  averages,  the  variation  being  limited  to 
between  7  and  lOV^  outlets  per  job.  On  the  other  hand  the  flgures.  appear 
to  clearly  indicate  tivat  the  1921  difference  between  the  two  groups  cannot 
properly  be  attributed  to  the  Qualified  Group  securing  a  large  proportion 
of  the  industrial  and  mercantile  jobs,  since  the  record  of  the  Casual  Group 
for  1920  shows  an  average  performance  of  only  a  fraction  more  than  one 
outlet  difference  to  the  Qualified  Group.  Upon  this  hypothesis,  therefore, 
the  obvious  conclusion  must  obtain  that  the  Casual  Group  are  decreasing 
the  number  of  outlets  per  job  with  the  definite  objective  of  reducing  instal¬ 
lation  charges  to  the  public  regardless  of  service  requirements  of  the 
house  owner. 

’( 

A  survey  of  the  Los  Angeles  territory,  for 
instance,  shows  that  qualified  contractors  during 
1920  obtained  about  fifty-eight  per  cent  of  the  total 
number  of  jobs,  installed  sixty  per  cent  of  the  outlets 
and  averaged  14  outlets  per  job.  In  1920  the  other 
^oup  of  contractors  obtained  forty-two  per  cent  of 
the  jobs,  installed  forty  per  cent  of  the  outlets  and 
averaged  12.8  outlets  per  job.  In  1921  the  qualified 
contractors  obtained  only  twenty-seven  per  cent  of 
the  jobs,  installed  only  thirty-nine  per  cent  of  the 
outlets,  but  averaged  15.8  outlets  per  job.  The  other 
group  in  1921  obtained  seventy-three  per  cent  of  the 
jobs,  installed  sixty-one  per  cent  of  the  outlets,  but 
only  averaged  8.5  outlets  per  job. 
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The  obvious  deduction  from  these  facts  is  that  to  the  point  that  the  basic  element  of  electric  sei*v- 
the  irresponsible  contractor  is  definitely  reducing  the  ice — the  installation — is  competently  furnished  on 
potential  market  for  all  electrical  products  and  sei^v-  the  basis  of  quality,  new  merchandising  channels 
ice  by  failing  to  take  advantage  of  the  natural  de-  will  have  to  be  established. 

mand.  What  is  more  important,  he  is  imposing  It  is  conservatively  estimated  that  the  differ- 
unsatisfactory  service  upon  the  public.  ence  between  an  adequate  number  of  outlets  and  the 

The  difficulty  is  that  the  average  person  knows  actual  number  installed  on  the  Pacific  Coast  in  1921, 
nothing  about  contracting  service,  except  in  the  counted  in  terms  of  contractors’  cost  of  material  and 
terms  of  cost.  The  lowest  bidder  gets  the  job,  be-  labor,  is  three  and  a  quarter  million  dollars.  This 
cause  the  public  believes  that  if  there  is  a  difference  estimate  does  not  include  the  increment  of  income 


The  conditions  as  developed  in  relation  to  the  outlets  installed  by  the  two 
groups  of  contractors  show  a  still  grreater  variation  when  interpreted  in 
terms  of  jobs  installed.  In  1920  the  two  groups  together  installed  a  toUl 
of  19  563  jobs  in  the  Los  Angelea  district,  of  which  11,369  or  68%  were 
installed  by  the  Qualified  Group.  The  Qualified  Group  therefore  entered 
1921  with  a  cumulative  lead  of  3166  jobs.  Five  months  later,  however, 
the  Casual  Group  had  not  only  eliminated  this  lead  but  had  passed  it  with 
a  cumulative  toUl  of  14,962  jobs  against  14,614  and  November  first  led  by 
7870  j«d)8— the  cumulative  total  then  being  26,608  jobs  for  the  Casual 
Group  and  17,738  for  the  Qualified. 

In  1920  the  Qualified  and  Casual  Groups  of  electrical  contractors  in  the 
Los  Angeles  district  installed  a  total  of  264,112  outlets,  169,364  of  this 
number  or  nearly  61%  having  been  insUlled  by  the  Qualified  Group.  The 
Qualified  Group  therefore  entered  1921  with  a  lead  of  54,616  outlets,  but 
this  margin  was  stesidily  decreased  by  the  Casual  Group  until  in  October 
of  1921  they  led  by  only  6934  outlets.  In  November  the  Casual  Group 
installed  126%  more  outlets  than  the  Qualified  Group  and  then  increased 
their  lead  with  a  cumulative  total  of  288,882  outlets  as  against  276.999. 

of  $50.00  in  the  cost  of  installation  that  difference 
goes  into  the  pocket  of  the  contractor  as  profit. 
This  method  of  doing  business  is  contrary  to  the 
buying  habits  of  the  American  people.  All  success¬ 
ful  merchants  in  other  lines  deal  upon  the  basis  of 
quality,  not  price.  Therefore,  since  the  consuming 
public  does  not  know  the  facts,  and  the  qualified  con¬ 
tractor  has  not  demonstrated  his  ability  to  get  his 
story  over  to  the  public,  it  becomes  necessary  for 
manufacturers  and  distributors  to  take  steps  to  edu¬ 
cate  the  public. 

Otherwise,  within  the  next  decade  public  inter¬ 
est  will  demand  a  change  in  the  terms  and  methods 
of  distribution.  Unless  confidence  can  be  established 
between  the  electrical  contractor  and  his  customer 


JOBS  INSTALLED  FROM  JAN.  1.  1920.  TO,  NOV.  I.  IMl.  BY  THE 
TWO  GROUPS  OF  CONTRACTORS  IN  THE  LOS  ANGELES  DISTRICT. 

1920 


Month 

Qualified  Group 

Casual  Group 

Jobs 

Installed 

Cumulative 

Total 

Jobs  Cumulative 

Installed  Total 

Jan . 

868 

868 

623 

623 

Feb.  . . . . 

1019 

1887 

611 

1134 

Mar . . . 

702 

2689 

386 

1620 

Apr . . . 

944 

3633 

679 

2099 

May  . . . 

862 

4396 

370 

2469 

June  . .  . 

860 

6246 

629 

2998 

Julv  . 

767 

6002 

498 

3496 

Aug . . . 

891 

6893 

648 

4144 

Sept . 

1066 

7969 

799 

4943 

Oct _ _ _ _ 

1086 

9044 

1064 

5997 

Nov . .  . 

1111 

10165 

860 

6847 

Dec.  . . . . 

1204 

11369 

1347 

8194. 

1920  Average  . . 

946.6 

(68%) 

1921 

682.8  (42%) 

Jan . 

608 

11867 

1096 

9290< 

Fbb . . 

689 

.12666 

1333 

10623 

Mar  . . . 

603 

13169 

1182 

11806. 

Apr . . . . . 

663 

13812 

1493 

13298 

Mav  . . 

702 

14614 

1664 

14962 

June  . . 

674 

16188 

1813 

16775. 

Julv  . 

654 

15742 

1640 

18416 

Aug . 

548 

16290 

1690 

20106 

Sept . 

780 

17070 

2788 

22893 

Oct.  . . 

668 

17738 

2716 

26608 

Average  for  22  months 
1921  individually  . . 

806.3 

(41%) 

.  6739 

1164 

(69%) 

Average  . 

631.6 

(27%)  ■ 

1461 

(73%) 

Note  that  in  the  casual  group  the  average  number  of  jobs  installed' 
l>er  month  in  1921  is  113%  greater  than  their  1920  performance,  and  that 
the  number  of  jobs  has  increased  steadily  from  January  of  1921,  Com¬ 
pare  these  factors  with  the  performance  in  the  qualified  group. 


OUTLETS  INSTALLED  FROM  JAN.  1,  1920.  TO  DEC.  I,  1921,  BY  THE 
TWO  GROUPS  OF  CONTRACTORS  IN  THE  LOS  ANGELES  DLSTRICT, 

1920 


Month 

Qualified  Group 

Jobs  Cumulative 

Casual  Group 

Jobs  Cumulative- 

Jan .  .  . 

In.stalled 

12628 

ToUl 

•  12628 

Installed 

8171 

Total 

8171 

Feb . . . . . 

13313 

26841 

6691 

14862 

Mar . 

9338 

36179 

4794 

19666 

Apr . . . •.... 

11616 

46795 

5679 

25236 

Mav  . . . . 

15413 

62208 

4066 

29300 

June  . 

11062 

73260 

8913 

.38213 

July 

10962 

84222 

6466 

43668. 

Aug . 

12067 

96289 

9611 

53179 

Sent . 

14770 

111059 

10686 

63865 

Oct . 

15395 

126454 

14684 

78649 

Nov . 

14737 

141191 

11650 

90199 

Dec . . . 

18173 

169364 

14649 

104748 

1920  A.verage . 

113280  (60%-!-) 

8729  (40%- 

-) 

Jan . . . . . 

6180 

1921 

164544 

8377 

113126 

Feb . 

7696 

172140 

9008 

122133 

Mar . 

9685 

181726 

9739 

131872 

A  or . 

13603 

196228 

13019 

144891 

Mav  . 

86.34 

203862 

13414 

158405 

June  . . . 

10609 

214471 

17696 

176001 

July  . 

11630 

226101 

17340 

193341 

Aug . . . 

11471 

237672 

16944 

209286 

Sent . 

10621 

248193 

21924 

231209' 

Oct . 

11965 

260168 

22016 

263224 

Nov . 

15841 

275999 

36668 

288882 

Average  for  23  months.. 
1921  individually  . 

..  12000  (  49%) 

. .  116635  ... 

12660  (61%) 

184134 

Average  . 

..  9720 

(397, ) 

16346  (61%) 

Attention  is  directed  to  the  fact  that  in  no  single  month  during 
1920  did  the  outlets  installed  by  the  Casual  Group  equal  those  installed  by 
the  Qualified  Group.  Starting,  however,  with  Jan.  1921  and  excepting  only 
the  month  of  April  the  reverse  has  been  the  condition,  and  beginning  with 
May  the  lead  of  the  Casual  Group  has  in  general  been  steadily  Increasing. 
Thus  in  May  the  Casual  Group  installed  56%  more  outlets  than  the  Quali¬ 
fied.  66%  in  June,  49%  in  July,  39%  in  August.  106%  in  September, 
84%  in  October,  and  126%  in  November. 

All  this  points  to  a  definitely  adverse  condition  rather  than  to  fac-- 
tors  introduced  by  periodic  fluctuations  in  the  retatave  performance. 
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which  would  accrue  to  the  power  companies  for  an 
indefinite  period  of  time. 

The  social  and  economic  life  of  the  community  is 
being  seriously  affected  by  the  incompetence  of  the 
present  methods,  and  if  the  electrical  industry  is  to 
become  stabilized  and  properly  rounded  out,  it  will 
be  necessary  for  all  of  the  producing  and  distributing 
factors  of  the  industry  to  develop  ways  and  means 
of  meeting  the  public  problem  of  complete  installa¬ 
tion  service. 


NOWHEKK  does  false 
economy  exact  such 
heavy  penalties  from 
the  inexperienced  as  it  doe% 
in  the  employment  of  elec- 
tixal  contracting  service 

The  difference  in  the  bul 
of  the  qualiheil,  responsible 
electrical  contractor  and  the 
irresponsible  is  usually  only 
about  one-half  of  one  per  cent 
(]‘50.00una$IU  (JUO.UU  house ) 

.And  the  householder  who 
thmks  that  S5U.00  worth  sav 
ing  will  eventually  s|tend  five 
times  as  much  in  repairing 
faulty  matenaU  and  work¬ 
manship  or  installing  addi¬ 
tional  outlets  whose  omission 
made  the  lower  bid  possible. 


'Pie  use  of  materials  of 
quality  and  high  standards 
will  in  a  large  measure 
determine  the  reliability  and 
integrity  of  the  electrical 
contractor 

Look  for  the  **check'’  seal 
on  electrical  appliances  anil 
materials.  This  stantianl  elec- 
tncal  merchandise,  chosen 
from  the  markets  of  the  world. . 
inspected  and  certified,  is 
distributed  through  qualifieii 
contractors  and  dealers. 

The  Pacific  States  Electric 
seal  is,.therefore.  a  guide  not 
only  to  reliable  electrical 
appliances  and  installation 
materials,  but  also  helps  to 
identify  the  competent 
contractor. 


PACIFIC  STATES 

ELECTRIC  COMPANY 


FIAM'KCO  LOS  »NG(l.tS  O.KI  ANO  fOUTHNB  SfATTtX 


Th«  CSott  of  the  LowMt  Bid — this  advertisement  shows  the  foiiy  of  em- 
pioyinff  cut-rate  electricai  contracting  service,  pointing  out  that  the  bid  of 
the  qualifled,  resixMuibie  contractor  is  seldom  more  than  ^  of  IVc  higher. 


Public  Education  Necessary 

From  my  point  of  view  this  means  that  more 
effort  and  cost  must  be  applied  to  public  education. 
The  qualified  contractors  of  every  community  are 
worthy  of  public  confidence,  and  entitled  to  the  con¬ 
sideration  that  comes  with  the  understanding  of  the 
difference  between  quality  service  and  contracts 
which  are  let  upon  the  basis  of  price  only. 

The  buying  habits  of  the  public  are  normally 
exercised  in  favor  of  this  condition,  and  I  firmly 
believe  that  as  soon  as  the  public  realizes  that  a  bid 
for  electrical  work  based  upon  good  workmanship, 
standard  material  and  fair  prices  is  the  only  kind 
of  bid  worth  considering,  the  status  of  the  contractor 
will  become  established  and  complete  installations 
will  become  the  rule  instead  of  the  exception,  as  it 
is  today. 

The  difference  between  a  competent  installation 
made  by  a  qualified  contractor  and  the  cut-price  kind 
is  only  about  one-half  of  one  per  cent  of  the  value 
of  the  building — $50.00  on  a  $10,000.00  house.  When 


owners  are  brought  to  understand  that  this  differ¬ 
ence  in  cost  carries  completeness  and  permanent  sat¬ 
isfaction  in  the  use  of  electricity,  and  is  not  merely 
an  additional  profit  to  the  contractor,  confidence  will 
be  established  and  the  business  will  take  a  normal 
course  toward  proper  development. 

Such  public  education,  I  believe,  can  be  accom¬ 
plished  only  through  broadcast  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing,  and  no  single  company  or  organization  can  hope 
to  completely  accomplish  the  results  single-handed. 

The  Pacific  States  Electric  Company,  beginning 
March  1,  1922,  is  undertaking  such  a  campaign, 
covering  the  daily  newspapers  of  the  principal  cities 
of  its  entire  territory,  reaching  over  700,000  people 
twice  a  week  for  the  balance  of  the  year.  The  object 
of  this  campaign  is  to  establish  a  relationship  of 
confidence  between  qualified  contractors  and  the 
public,  believing  that  the  entire  industry,  including 
contractors,  manufacturers,  and  distributors  and  re¬ 
tailers  of  standard  material  and  appliances,  and  the 
power  companies  will  benefit  from  this  effort.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  it  is  expected  to  meet  the  crisis  which  has 
come  in  the  wholesale  end  of  the  electrical  business, 
whereby  unless  the  channels  of  distribution  are 
opened  for  a  free  flow  of  electrical  merchandise,  the 
distributor,  as  well  as  the  retailer  and  contractor  as 
we  know  them  today,  will  not  continue  in  business. 

Public  Must  Know  the  Facts 

Sub-standard  materials,  cut-price  installations, 
based  on  less  than  fifty  per  cent  of  a  complete  job, 
are  leading  to  economic  chaos  in  the  electrical  busi¬ 
ness.  The  standards  cannot  be  raised  without  public 
consent,  and  the  public  will  not  give  their  consent 
until  they  know  the  facts.  A  sufficient  number  of 
people  must  be  told  the  facts  often  enough  to  have 
a  specific  effect. 

No  industry  could  be  considered  as  developing 
soundly  so  long  as  one  of  the  most  important  factors 
in  it  has  not  been  able  to  accumulate  a  surplus  as  a 
basis  of  credit,  therefore  the  other,  factors  who  are 
now  looking  to  the  contractors  to  open  channels  of 
sales  are  depending  upon  an  unstable  condition. 

It  is  necessary  to  increase  the  volume  of  con¬ 
tracting  business  per  job  to  a  point  where  it  compe¬ 
tently  serves  the  public,  and  produces  a  fair  profit 
to  the  contractor  before  the  electrical  business  can 
be  considered  as  becoming  stabilized  and  sound  for 
anybody  engaged  in  it. 

Contractors  themselves  are  not  financially  in  a 
position  to  educate  the  public,  and  a  third  party, 
such  as  manufacturer,  distributor  or  power  com¬ 
pany,  is  in  a  better  position  to  do  so  in  any  case, 
because  they  can  operate  over  a  larger  territory  and 
their  effort  should  have  more  effect  in  establishing 
public  confidence  in  the  contractor  than  his  own 
advertising  would  develop. 

We  believe  that  contractors  generally  will  keep 
faith  with  the  public,  and  will  meet  public  confidence 
with  good  workmanship,  standard  materials  and  fair 
prices.  Unless  this  is  so  the  outlook  is  very  discour¬ 
aging  and  the  electric  business  will  not  proceed  in 
anything  like  proportion  to  the  inherent  and  poten¬ 
tial  existing  opportunity. 
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How  California  Has  Outdistanced  Ontario  in  Economic  Growth 

A  Statistical  Comparison  of  Growth  During  the  Past  Twenty  Years  Indicates  that 
California  has  Developed  Remarkably  Under  Private  Initiative  while 
Ontario  Has  Been  Retarded  by  Government  Ownership 

By  ROBERT  SIBLEY 

Editor,  Journal  of  Electricity  and  Western  Industry 


Proponents  of  the  proposed  water  and  Power  happened  in  the  double-decade  under  consideration? 
Act,  the  initiative  measure  to  be  passed  upon  by  California  starts  out  with  707,000  and  in  1920  has 
the  voters  of  Califoniia  at  the  election  in  No-  over  a  million  in  her  rural  communities.  Ontario,  on 


vember,  1922,  cite  as  an  example 
of  the  benefits  of  govemment 
ownership  the  results  obtained 
in  the  Province  of  Ontario, 
Canada,  where  government  own¬ 
ership  and  operation  of  hydro¬ 
electric  energy  has  been  in  force 
for  the  past  twenty  years.  In 


^'iii:iiii:miiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiii.iiii!iiiniiii'iiiimii!iiiiiiiii:iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiini:iiiiiiiiiii:iiiiiii'! 

i  rj^HIS  article  is  the  third  of  a  series  of  three 
1  I  based  upon  a  personal  mvestisation  by  Mr. 

I  Sibley  of  the  resniU  of  twenty  years  of 

1  Kovemment  ownership  and  operation  of  hydro- 
§  electric  power  in  the  Prorince  of  Ontario.  The  |_ 
=  two  previous  articles  dealt  with  physical  com-  | 
M  parisons  and  rate  charges  in  California  and  g 

i  Ontario.  | 


the  other  hand,  had  in  1901  al¬ 
most  one  and  one-fourth  million 
people  in  agricultural  districts. 
This  number  declined  to  one  mil¬ 
lion  in  1920,  a  decline  of  almost 
20  per  cent. 

And  what  are  the  compara¬ 
tive  statements  of  the  value  of 


fact,  the  proposed  California  scheme  is  modeled  upon  crops  in  this  double-decade  period  ?  In  twenty  years 
the  Ontario  plan,  the  economic  sanity  of  which  is  California  crops  increased  in  value  344  per  cent, 
questioned  by  many  prominent  engineers.  The  sue-  while  the  increase  in  Ontario  was  only  240  per  cent. 


cess  of  the  Ontario  scheme  is  declared  to  be  “phe- 
nomenal’  by  its  advocates,  but  viewed  in  the  light 
of  the  accomplishments  of  twenty  years  and  com¬ 
pared  with  the  progress  of  California  during  the 
same  period  of  growth,  the  latter  district  is  seen  to 
have  suiqiassed  Ontario  in  agi'iculture,  commerce 
and  industry. 

In  fact,  statistical  comparisons  throughout  the 
twenty-year  period  since  Ontario  assumed  the  yoke 
of  government  ownership  show  unmistakably  the 
effect  of  the  superiority  of  private  initiative,  soundly 
regulated. 


S/»S6I,000.000 

_ _ .$1,809,000,000. 


$  367, 000,000-^  21 S  000,000 

□  □  UL 

Cslifornis  Onfario  California  Ontario 


Prior  to  the  publication  of  the  1920  census 
reports  California  had  never  been  regarded  nation¬ 
ally  as  a  great  manufacturing  state,  but  the  retunis 
showed  this  state  to  be  the  fifth  state  in  number  of 


1904-1905  /9I3/Sf9 

VALUE  OF  MANUFACTURED  PRODUCTS 

A  comparison  of  the  number  of  livestock  shows 


industrial  establishments  and  eighth  in  value  of 
manufactured  products.  From  the  statistical  data 
accompanying,  it  will  be  seen  that  California,  while 
having  less  capital  invested  has  a  greater  value  of 
manufactured  products. 

MANUFACTURING  AND  INDUSTRIES 
ONTARIO*  ,  Persona 


Year 

Number 

Capital  Invested 

Value  Product 

Employed 

1906 

6.163 

216,000,000 

241.600,000 

184,000 

1910 

8,000 

391,000,000 

361.372.000 

'  239,000 

1915 

6,638 

947,000.000 

680,000,000 

244,000 

1918 

16,366 

1.608.000,000 

1.809.000,000 

334,000 

•Reference:  “Canada 

Year  Book  1920." 

CALIFORNIA  :♦ 

1904 

6.838 

283,000,000 

367,000,000 

120,000 

1909 

7.669 

637,000,000 

630,000,000 

142,000 

1914 

10,067 

736,000,000 

713,000,000 

177,000 

1919 

11.943 

1.333,000,000 

1,981,000,000 

297,000 

♦Reference:  “U.  S.  Census.” 


Note  on  the  accompanying  chart  California’s 
wonderful  growth  in  population  as  compared  with 
Ontario.  California  starts  the  century  with  25  per 
cent  less  population  and  winds  up  the  double-decade 
with  21  per  cent  greater  population,  or  over  600,000 
more  people  than  the  Province  of  Ontario. 

No  section  of  country,  no  matter  what  its  indus¬ 
trial  progress  may  be,  can  endure  without  develop¬ 
ment  of  its  agricultural  resources.  What  has 


that  in  California  livestock  increased  in  value  230 
per  cent,  while  Ontario  increased  only  51  per  cent. 

A  comparison  of  farm  values  which  is  graphic¬ 
ally  illustrated  in  the  chart  on  the  next  page  shows 
that  the  value  of  farm  implements  increased  540  per 
cent  in  California  and  only  85  per  cent  in  Ontario. 
Similarly,  farm  buildings  increased  278  per  cent  in 
California  and  only  37  per  cent  in  Ontario.  A  strik¬ 
ing  increase  is  shown  in  land  values  in  California,  a 
percentage  increase  of  342  per  centj  while  Ontario 
values  increased  but  40  per  cent. 


_ 


ih 


I, 


ONTARIO 


RIO  CAUFORNIA 

1900  -  1901 


ONTARIO  CALIFORNIA 

1919  -  1920 


GROWTH  OF  POPULATION 
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During  the  twenty  years  under  discussion  farms 
as  a  whole — land,  buildings,  implements,  livestock — 
increased  in  California  by  331.5  per  cent,  with  only 
an  increase  of  63.2  per  cent  in  Ontario,  as  indicated 
by  the  following  tabulation: 


FARM  VALUES* 


CALIFORNIA 


1900  1920 

795.311,000  3,431,000,000 


Total  I 
% 

331.6 


Land 
BuidinKs 
Implements 
Livestock ' 

1901 

1,001,000,000 


'Reference:  "Heaton’s  Annual  1921.” 

"U.  S.  Census  1900-1920.” 


ONTARIO 


1918  % 

1.634.000.000  63.2 


Finally,  what  has  happened  to  the  number  of 
farms  in  this  period?  In  California  they  increased 

Crops 


California 

1  J 

J44 

Ontario 

1  I 

240 

Livesfock 

Californio 

t  ~  1 

230 

Onfario 

D 

6! 

Im  of  amen  fa 

CaUfornid 

\ 

1  640 

Onfario 

CD 

86 

Qui  Minos 

California 

f  . .  1 

278 

Onfario 

□ 

37 

Land 

California 

1  . — 1 

34? 

Onfario 

□ 

40 

PERCENTAGE  INCREASE  IN  FARM  VALUES  1920  OVER  1910 


by  62  per  cent,  while  in  Ontario  they  actually  de¬ 
creased  24  per  cent. 

And  what  effect  does  this  method  of  thinking 
have  upon  the  funded  debt?  California  today  has 
only  a  funded  debt  of  $14.67  per  capita,  while  On¬ 
tario  has  $40.51. 


PER  CAPITA  FUNDED  DEBT 

Turning  from  the  farm  to  building  in  general, 
what  is  the  situation?  Fifteen  of  California’s  fore¬ 
most  cities  had  a  building  record  of  $140,000,000  in 

1920  compared  with  Ontario’s  $47,175,000,  and  the 

1921  record,  from  such  statistics  as  we  have  avail¬ 
able,  shows  an  even  more  astonishing  record. 


Onfann-  1  I - ^ —  63  2 

ALL  FARM  VALUES  1900-1920 
BUILDING  PERMITS* 


13  Principal  Cities  15  Principal  Cities 

CALIFORNIA  ONTARIO 

1916  . ; .  54,000,000  20.229,000 

1917  . 51.000,000  17,386,000 

1918  .  35,000,000  21.477.000 

1919  .  67,000,000  40,686.000 

1920  . 140.000.000  47.175.000 


'Reference :  "Canada  Year  Book  1920.” 

"Bradstreet's  1916  to  1920.” 

And  all  this  affects  the  financial  borrowing 
power  of  a  commonwealth.  Note  Ontario’s  1921  rate 
of  6.25  compared  with  California’s  rate  of  4.50 
which  has  recently  dropped  to  4.25  per  cent. 


INTEREST  RATES 


1910  .. 

Bonds  of  Province  of  Ontario 

.  3.90 

Of  State  of  California 

3.60 

1911  .. 

.  4.00 

3.40 

1912  .. 

.  4.00 

3.40 

1913  .. 

. . .  4.40 

3.30 

1914  .. 

. . .  4.90 

3.30 

1915  .. 

. . .  4.90 

3.40 

1916  .. 

. . . . .  5.00 

3.50 

1917  .. 

. . .  6.90 

3.80 

1918  .. 

. .: .  6.00 

4.20 

1919  .. 

6.60 

4.40 

1920  .. 

.  .  6.60 

4.60 

1921  .. 

. . .  6.25 

4.60 

It  is  little  wonder  then  that  the  twenty-year 
period  ends  with  California  having  an  assessed  valu¬ 
ation  of  $4,555,000,000  as  compared  with  Ontario’s 
$2,054,000,000. 
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In  conclusion  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  Cali¬ 
fornia’s  remarkable  record  of  accomplishment  in  in¬ 
dustrial,  agricultural  and  commercial  growth  has 
been  one  of  marked  individual  accomplishment.  In 
this  twenty-year  period  California  has  become  noted 
for  her  great  cooperative  selling  organizations,  yet  it 
is  doubtful  if  anywhere  in  the  world  can  there  be 
found  a  district  where  individual  initiative  has  re¬ 
ceived  more  direct  encourage¬ 
ment  and  yet  where  rigid  control  A  ISO.OOO  hp. 
of  public  utility  regulation  has  ■- 

advanced  to  such  high  stand¬ 
ards.  The  eyes  of  the  nation 
have  constantly  been  focused  on 
California  in  observing  her  prog- 


818, 000  hp. 


60,000 hp.  I _ I 

Onfano  California 


500.  ooohp. 


Oniario  CoUfornia 


/iciual  Planned 
Gonsiruclion. 
I3?0- 1930. 


HYDROELECTRIC  CONSTRUCTION,  ACTUAL  AND  PLANNED 


ress  in  public  utility  evolution  throughout  this  as 
well  as  many  other  outstanding  accomplishments. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  saying  that 
California  has  advanced  so  far  that  perfection  has 
been  reached.  Far  from  it.  I  fully  realize  that  our 
great  utility  companies  must  be  led  to  higher  and 
higher  ideals  in  service  to  the  public.  They  must 
vastly  simplify  their  present  rate  schedules  so  that 
the  man  in  the  street  may  understand  how  his 
charges  for  electric  service  are  determined.  The 
hand  of  our  railroad  commission  must  be  vastly 
strengthened.  It  must  be  made  the  equal  in  dignity 


BUILDING  PERMITS— 15  PRINCIPAL  CITIES  IN  CALIFORNIA 
AND  ONTARIO 


and  authority  of  any  other  judiciary  body  in  our 
commonwealth.  Valuations  given  to  installation  and 
service  costs  must  be  most  carefully  scrutinized  by 
citizens  generally,  and  to  this  end  citizens  in  local 
communities  throughout  the  state  must  be  encour¬ 
aged  to  look  into  and  constantly  follow  rate  charges 
and  valuations  as  they  progress.  In  order  to  facili¬ 
tate  this  informal  checking  on  the  part  of  our  citi¬ 
zens,  the  data  and  processes  by  which  these  valua¬ 
tions  are  arrived  at  must  be  made  more  and  more 
accessible  to  any  citizen.  Again,  the  greatest  pres¬ 
sure  must  at  all  times  be  placed  upon  these  utilities 
to  force  them  to  exert  every  effort  possible  to 
deliver  electrical  energy  to  our  citizens  with  ever- 
increasing  economies  in  production.  Above  all,  a 
reasonable  financial  return  must  be  assured  not  only 
to  those  who  invest  their  money  in  these  enterprises, 
but  that  great  body  of  workers  now  approaching 
twenty-five  thousand  in  the  state  of  California  who 
are  engaged  in  operating  these  utilities  must  be 
given  reasonable  reward  for  initiative,  service  and 
skill  they  display  in  delivering  electric  power. 

Another  fundamental  objection  to  government 
operation  and  ownership  of  any  enterprise  is  the 
tendency  to  stifle  and  retard  progressiveness  and 
ambition  on  the  part  of  employes,  as  well  as  breed  a 
sense  of  indifference  on  the  part  of  the  public  as  to 
how  their  enterprise  is  being  conducted.  Eternal 
vigilance  is  truly  the  only  guarantee  of  good  gov¬ 
ernment. 

Let  us  not  unwittingly  place  our  vast  develop¬ 
ment  problems  under  a  method  of  control  under 
which  it  will  be  difficult  for  citizens  to  exert  this 
guarantee  of  eternal  vigilance — under  a  method  that 
has,  to  say  the  least,  proven  in  the  Province  of  On¬ 
tario  questionable  in  economic  attainment  after 
years  of  fair  and  honest  trial.  But  rather  let  us  place 
California’s  development  under  the  severest  type  of 
public  regulation  with  full  play  of  initiative  given  to 
those  who  engage  in  this  work,  and  yet  with  the  one 
sound  and  sane  safeguard  of  her  progress  ever  ready 
to  be  brought  to  bear,  namely,  the  “eternal  vigi¬ 
lance’’  of  an  intelligent  and  well-informed  public. 


'12,0543000,000 


COMPARATIVE 

SIZE 

ACCORDING 
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^  VALUATION 
1*20 


♦  4,555,000,000 
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Importance  of  Oil  as  Fuel  for  Railroads  on  the  Pacific  Coast 

In  View  of  its  Ability  to  Increase  the  Steaming  Radius  of  Locomotives,  Railroads 
Will  Have  First  Call  on  Oil  Fuel  Over  Any  Other  Land-fired  Use  if 
Conservative  Steps  Should  Ever  Be  Required 

By  J.  C.  MARTIN,  JR. 

Extracts  from  a  paper  read  before  the  San  Francisco  Section  of  the 
Ajnerican  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers. 


NO  means  of  developing  the  vast  resources  of 
the  Pacific  Coast  are  possible  without  railroads, 
because  without  transportation  to  this  part  of 
the  United  States,  the  rich  dormant  resources  could 
not  be  developed,  as  civilization  could  not  be  put  in 
touch  with  them  or  the  products  moved  to  paying 
markets  after  development. 

We  have  come  to  learn  that  the  condition  or 
health  of  the  railroads  is  the  true  barometer  of  the 
conditions  existing  in  the  territory  through  which 
they  operate.  In  fact,  this  great  western  country 
could  not  or  would  not  have  been  developed  without 
the  modem  steam  railroad. 

Inasmuch  as  fuel  represents  the  second  greatest 
item  of  the  operating  cost  of  a  railroad,  its  impor¬ 
tance  cannot  be  underestimated.  In  discussing  the 
potential  fuel  supply  of  this  district,  and  in  order  to 
have  a  clear  understanding  of  the  amount  of  steam 
fuel  annually  used  by  the  Pacific  Coast  Railroads,  it 
is  first  necessary  to  know  to  a  reasonable  degree  of 
certainty  the  quantity  that  must  be  provided  and 
how  its  transportation  can  most  expeditiously  be 
aiTanged  for  to  meet  the  demands  of  service.  We 
have  in  the  states  of  Washington,  Oregon,  Califor¬ 
nia,  Nevada  and  Arizona  a  total  of  4002  locomotives, 
as  follows: 


Southern  Pacific  Co.  (Pacific  System) . . . . . . 1486 

Atchison,  Topeka  A  Santa  Fe  Ry.  Co.  (Coast  Divisions) . . . .  548 

Union  Pacific  (Oregon-Washington  R.R.  A  Nav.  <3o.)...__ .  299 

Union  Pacific  (Los  Angeles  A  Salt  Lake  Ry.) . . .  125 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  A  St.  Paul  Ry.  (Pacific  Divisions) . . .  260 

Great  Northern  Ry.  (Pacific  Divisions). — . . . . .  400 

Northern  Pacific  Ry.  (Pacific  Divisions) . . . . .  400 

Western  Pacific  Ry . - . - . . .  139 

Northwestern  Pacific  Ry . - - - -  76 

Spokane,  Portland  A  Seattle  Ry . .  81 

Small  local  railToad.<t,  lumber  and  logging  railroads . . .  200 


Figuring  that  under  normal  operating  conditions 
the  modern  locomotive  consumes  daily  an  average  of 
10  tons  of  coal,  and  that  90%  of  the  locomotives  are 
used  daily,  in  order  not  to  underestimate  the  amount 
of  fuel  required,  we  find  that  the  total  fuel  consump¬ 
tion  per  year  is  13,146,570  tons.  Considering  the 
average  B.t.u.  content  of  the  coal  used  as  12,500  per 
pound  and  that  4  barrels  of  fuel  oil  (42  gallons  per 
barrel)  of  18,500  B.t.u.’s  per  pound  is  equal  to  one 
ton  of  this  coal,  we  have  an  equivalent  of  52,586,280 
barrels  of  fuel  oil  required  annually. 

With  this  information  in  hand  and  considering 
that  any  hydroelectric  development  which  would 
affect  steam  railroads  by  putting  into  use  electrical 
units  on  certain  divisions  instead  of  steam  operated 
locomotive  units  would,  in  the  development  of  our 
Pacific  Coast  section  during  the  next  twenty  years, 
call  for  further  steam  locomotives,  to  the  extent  that 
the  total  number  of  locomotive  steam  units  will  be 
substantially  the  same  as  today,  it  is  then  necessary 
to  determine  where  the  segregation  of  fuel  oil  and 


coal  can  best  be  made  to  serve  the  respective  states 
herein  enumerated  from  an  economic  point  as  well  as 
a  conservation  of  supply  for  the  next  twenty  years. 

Of  first  consequence  is  the  matter  of  securing 
an  adequate  supply  to  meet  the  demands  of  service, 
for  obviously  without  fuel  operation  ceases,  and  sec¬ 
ondly,  to  lay  down  the  most  economical  fuel  to  use  in 
that  particular  state  or  territory  in  which  the  loco¬ 
motives  are  operating,  the  kind  of  fuel  used  being 
governed  very  greatly  by  the  transportation  costs 
plus  the  fuel  costs  overlapping  the  equivalent  B.t.u. 
value  of  the  coal  or  fuel  oil. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  assume  what  the 
future  has  in  store  in  the  way  of  railroad  locomotive 
fuel  oil,  as  predictions  in  the  past  have  been  so 
materially  upset  through  the  development  of  new  oil 
fields  of  consequence  even  in  the  past  two  years, 
which  today  have  a  direct  bearing  on  the  fuel  oil 
situation  in  California  and  the  Pacific  Coast.  The 
best  we  can  say  at  this  time  is  that,  in  view  of 
reliable  statistical  information  readily  obtainable  on 
the  coal  supply,  there  is  sufficient  fuel  oil  and  coal 
directly  within  or  immediately  adjacent  to  the  states 
of  Washington,  Oregon,  California,  Nevada  and  Ari¬ 
zona  for  the  next  twenty  years,  if  properly  segre¬ 
gated,  conserved  and  restricted,  to  the  districts  in 
which  it  should  be  economically  used.  For  example, 
the  state  of  Washington  has  ample  coal  for  its  own 
railroad  use,  as  well  as  all  of  the  railroads  of  Oregon ; 
likewise,  the  coal  fields  of  Utah  can  well  take  care 
of  the  railroad  requirements  of  Nevada,  and  again, 
the  coal  of  New  Mexico  can  fully  meet  the  demands 
of  railroad  requirements  in  Arizona,  if  called  upon  to 
do  so  thi-ough  any  shortage  of  fuel  oil  in  California. 
This  therefore  leaves  fuel  oil  for  railroad  use  entirely 
within  the  state  of  California,  should  the  processes 
now  in  the  state  of  perfection,  involving  improved 
methods  of  cracking  and  refining,  materially  reduce 
the  amount  of  fuel  oil  over  that  at  present  being 
produced  to  such  an  extent  that  no  shipment  out  of 
Calif oiTiia  to  other  adjacent  states  could  be  made 
without  detracting  from  her  railroad  requirements. 

The  steam  railroads  as  developers  of  progress 
and  civilization  are  justly  entitled  to  one  of  the  first 
calls  on  fuel  within  the  area  from  which  they  can  be 
served,  and  we  can  justly  expect  that  in  view  of  the 
great  economy  of  oil  fuel  in  locomotive  fire  boxes 
and  its  ability  to  increase  the  steaming  radius  of  the 
locomotive,  as  it  were,  making  available  the  maxi¬ 
mum  operatable  locomotive  power  for  the  hauling  of 
tonnage,  that  oil  fuel  will  have  precedence  in  railroad 
use  over  any  land  fired  uses,  should,  for  any  reason, 
conseiwative  steps  ever  be  required  on  account  of 
declining  production. 
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Electrification  of  Gothard  Section  of  Swiss  Railways 

One  of  a  Pictorial  Series  Featuring  Interesting  Applications  of  Electric  Service, 
Advances  in  Home,  Industrial  and  Power  Construction  and  Noteworthy 
Developments  in  Western  Progress 


The  electrified  Gothard  express  at  Goeschenen  Station,  Switzerland, 
which  is  the  northern  portal  of  the  (treat  Gothard  tunnel.  The 
express  locomotives  were  built  by  Brown,  Boveri  and  Company  and 
by  the  Swiss  Locomotive  Works  at  Winterthur. 


Amsteft,  Switzerland,  showinjt  the  power  works  of  the  Gothard 
Railway  and  the  viaduct  of  the  Kerstelenbach.  This  station  sup¬ 
plies  power  to  the  St.  Gothard  line,  one  of  the  electrified  sections  of 
the  Swiss  Federal  Railways. 


Retaining  walls  alonp:  the  River  Reuss.  which  supplies  enertry  for  the  Amsteit  power  house.  The  e'ectrification  of  the  Swiss  railroads 
was  undertaken  to  reduce  the  cost  of  locomotive  service  and  to  abolish  the  smoke  nuisance  on  the  many  tunnels.  In  addition  the  rail¬ 
roads  are  inde|)endent  of  coal,  therefore  independent  of  foreiRn  countries.  • 


New  stone  viaduct  of  the  Gothard  Railway  near  Giomico,  in  Italian 
Switzerland.  This  is  in  the  reRion  of  the  spiral  tunnels  of  Travi 
and  Pianotondo.  Electrification  has  facilitated  the  maintenance  and 
supervision  of  the  line  in  the  tunnels,  by  liRhtening  staff  work. 


The  electric  Gothard  express  on  the  second  Meinruss  bridRe  near 
Wassen.  This  Is  one  of  the  most  interestinR  sections  of  the  entire 
line.  The  electric  traction  permits  much  additional  speed  over 
steam  on  steep  Rrades. 
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Self  Improvement  in  Salesmanship 


A  University  Study  Course  for  the  Man  who  Meets  the  Public  in 

Every  Line  of  Business 

By  WILLIAM  A.  RUSSELL 

Professor  of  Sales  Manafrement,  University  of  Washinirton 
Educational  Director,  Northwest  Electric  Service  League 


THE  GOODS  OFFERED  FOR  SALE 

All  goods  offered  for  sale  by  people  can  be 
roughly  classified  into  two  large  groups,  those  which 
are  bought  to  look  at — like  paintings — and  those 
which  Are  bought  to  use  in  some  way  or  other.  By 
far  the  majority  of  the  things  the  average  man  ever 
gets  to  selling  are  of  this  second  class.  Granted 
this  much,  does  it  not  follow  that  really  the  most 
important  knowledge  a  salesman  can  have  concern¬ 
ing  his  goods  is  the  knowledge  of  the  service  these 
goods  are  supposed  to  render,  and  actually  can  ren¬ 
der,  their  buyer? 

The  Service  of  the  Goods 

The  Simmons  Hardware  Company  has  used  for 
many  years  the  slogan :  “The  Recollection  of  Quality 
Remains  long  after  the  Price  has  been  Forgotten.” 
With  the  slight  correction  of  changing  the  word 
“Quality”  to  read  “the  Product’s  Service”  I  suggest 
that  every  salesman  expecting  to  make  a  success  of 
his  profession  adopt  this  Simmons’  slogan  as  a  foun¬ 
dation  upon  which  to  build  his  future.  Suppose  you 
sell  me  an  electric  washing  machine.  You  can  be 
sure  that  I  am  not  going  to  put  it  in  my  parlor  next 
to  the  flower  stand,  there  to  be  admired  for  its 
beauty  by  my  friends.  You  can  be  assured  that  if 
I  have  paid  a  good  round  sum  of  money  for  it  I  am 
going  to  use  it  for  one  purpose  only — to  wash  clothes 
with. 

'This  is  so  elementary  that  every  washing  ma¬ 
chine  salesman  is  nowadays  given  a  more  or  less 
sketchy  lesson  or  two  in  operating  the  machine-^ 
under  store  conditions.  He  learns  in  these  lessons 
when  and  which  lever  to  pull,  how  to  swing  and  loclc 
the  wringer,  etc.  But,  to  come  down  to  brass  tacks, 
how  many  of  you  who  sell  washing  machines  can  go 
through  all  the  numerous  preliminary,  intermediary 
and  final  operations  of  conducting  a  medium-sized 
family  wash  day  and  come  out  with  colors  flying? 
Have  you  studied  the  operation  of  your  machine — 
not  from  a  purely  mechanical  standpoint — but  from 
the  angle  of  learning  all  the  little  tricks  of  operation 
under  normal  home  conditions?  Can  you  actually 
fill  its  tub,  and  then  empty  it,  in  an  ordinary  kitchen 
(not  in  the  ideal  one  which  exists  mostly  in  magazine 
advertisements),  without  flooding  the  kitchen  floor? 
Do  you  know  the  best  amount  of  soap  to  put  in — not 
of  your  demonstration  soap,  but  of  the  many  and 
various  soaps  preferred  and  used  by  different  house¬ 
wives?  Can  you  operate  your  machine  in  a  house 
which  has  no  stationary  tubs  but  only  one  galvanized 
common  wash  tub? 


I  can  ask  scores  of  similar  questions  about  every 
single  article  you  may  be  selling,  not  only  about  a 
washing  machine.  And,  let  me  tell  you,  there  are 
mighty  few  salespeople  who  go  to  the  trouble  of  find¬ 
ing  out  these  things  for  themselves, — but  the  ones 
who  do,  can  always  sell,  even  when  the  rest  of  the 
sales  force  finds  it  necessary  to  hold  lamentation 
meetings  in  the  packing  room  back  of  the  stacks  of 
unsold  goods. 

This  particular  point  concerning  your  knowledge 
of  your  own  goods  is  of  such  cardinal  importance 
and  is  at  the  same  time  so  badly  neglected  by  the 
average  salesman — particularly  in  the  line  of  elec¬ 
trical  home  appliances — that  those  among  the  read¬ 
ers  of  this  series  of  articles  who  will  not  shun  the 
large  amount  of  real  hard  work  implied  in  such 
knowledge  will  find  themselves  more  than  amply 
repaid  for  their  efforts. 

Familiarity  with  Troubles 

Along  with  this  same  knowledge  of  your  goods 
belongs  a  complete  familiarity  on  your  part  with  all 
the  possible  troubles  which  may  occur  with  the 
individual  articles  you  sell — troubles  in  unpacking, 
troubles  in  operating — again,  mainly  under  home 
conditions — and  troubles  in  current  up-keep.  The 
buyers  of  your  goods  are  not  specialists,  at  least  not 
in  the  majority  of  cases.  And  with  all  due  respect 
to  the  manufacturers  you  represent,  no  fool-proof 
appliance  or  apparatus  has  as  yet  been  invented  by 
any  man  in  any  line.  Hence,  just  as  sure  as  there 
is  a  tomorrow,  your  customers  will  run  into  all  the 
troubles  and  difficulties  which  can  occur  to  your 
goods,  and  then  into  some  nobody  ever  imagined 
possible. 

People  will  get  into  these  troubles  even  after 
you  have  properly  coached  them — how  much  more, 
then,  will  this  happen  if  you  yourself  are  not  posted 
most  thoroughly  on  these  possibilities  which  lurk 
in  your  goods?  And  will  you  blame  the  customer 
for  blaming  you  if  he  has  trouble  through  your  neg¬ 
lect  in  posting  him  ?  Also  do  not  neglect  to  familiar¬ 
ize  yourself  at  least  with  the  most  ordinary  adjust¬ 
ments  your  appliance  or  apparatus  may  require. 
Nothing  can  kill  a  sale  quicker  than  when  a  sales¬ 
man  while  demonstrating  some  machine,  is  stumped 
by  some  little  thing  getting  out  of  order  and  is  forced 
to  send  for  the  “mechanic.” 

The  Study  of  Advantages 

As  I  mentioned  above,  people  buy  things  either 
to  use  them  or  to  derive  pleasure  from  their  posses¬ 
sion,  frequently  combining  both  these  motives.  Why 
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then,  should  I  buy  your  vacuum  cleaner  when  the 
purchase  of  a  new  suit  is  tempting  me  about  as 
strongly?  Unless  you  make  me  see  all  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  vacuum  cleaning,  and  more  particularly  of . 
doing  it  with  your  machine,  the  temptation  held  out 
by  the  suits  exhibited  to  their  best  advantage  in  the 
windows  of  the  Fit-All  Tailoring  Co.  will  make  me 
spend  those  $75.00  with  them  and  not  with  you. 

The  price  of  a  thing  is  usually  held  to  be  an 
indicator  of  its  value.  We  say  that  a  thing  priced  at 
$20.00  is  twice  as  valuable  as  one  sold  at  $10.00,  and 
that  two  things  marked  at  the  same  price  have 
equal  value.  But  this  is  only  theoretical.  If  this 
were  practically  true  we  frequently  would  find  our¬ 
selves  in  the  unfortunate  position  of  the  famous 
donkey  who  starved  to  death  between  two  equally 
tempting  bundles  of  hay  because  he  could  not  make 
up  his  mind  which  one  to  choose.  In  practical  life 
the  price  is  not  a  measure  of  value  to  the  individual 
purchaser.  On  each  article  which  he  desires  he  places 
a  peculiar  sort  of  personal  valuation  which  depends 
entirely  upon  the  degree  in  which  this  article  appeals 
to  him,  and  the  strength  of  the  buyer’s  desire  is  a 
measure  of  this  personal  valuation.  If  you  can  re¬ 
enforce  the  originally  present  desire  of  your  prospec¬ 
tive  buyer,  your  $75.00  vacuum  cleaner  will  look  to 
him  dirt  cheap  in  comparison  with  the  $75.00  suit 
of  the  tailor  and  with  the  $50.00  vacuum  cleaner  of 
your  competitor.  But  you  cannot  so  intensify  your 
customer’s  personal  valuation  of  your  goods  unless 
you  not  only  know  all  the  advantages  offered  to  its 
user  by  your  machine  but  also  can  place  them  before 
your  customer  in  the  most  convincing  and  tempting 
light. 

And  here  I  must  remind  you  of  what  I  said 
before  about  enthusiasm:  before  you  can  sell  suc¬ 
cessfully  you  must  be  sold  entirely  on  your  goods 
yourself. 

Learn  Specific  Advantages 

Efficiency  is  a  modem  word,  and  it  has  been 
much  abused.  Nevertheless,  it  is  the  efficiency  of 
your  product  which  you  want  to  study  first  of  all. 

Does  your  appliance  save  time?  Of  course,  it 
does,  but  how  much  time  does  it  actually  save?  An 
ordinary  family  wash  for  a  small  family  of  two 
adults  and  two  children,  one  of  nine  and  one  of  four 
yeai’s,  takes  about  four  hours  on  the  weekly  wash 
day.  I  have  heard  many  salesmen  state  that  with 
their  washing  machine  it  will  take  but  one  hour. 
Carefully  conducted  obseiwations  have  taught  me 
that  the  most  efficient  machine  will  cut  down  the 
four  hours  to  two  and  one-half  if  expertly  used. 
Have  you  made  comparative  tests  with  your  ma¬ 
chine,  or  are  you  talking  theory  to  your  prospects? 

When  selling  your  vacuum  cleaner  to  a  hotel  can 
you  tell  its  manager  how  the  cleaner  will  increase 
the  “production”  of  the  floor  employes?  How  many 
more  rooms  can  a  girl  clean  on  the  average  with  a 
vacuum  cleaner  than  without  one? 

An  electrical  range  notoriously  bakes  things 
more  uniformly  than  either  a  coal  or  a  gas  range. 
Have  you  studied  this  point  theoretically  only  or 


have  you  convinced  yourself  in  a  practical  way  of 
this  advantage,  and  how? 

Is  the  thing  you  sell  a  protector  of  health  ?  Does 
it  eliminate  danger  to  small  children? 

The  salesman  of  a  patented  stand  for  electric 
flatirons  whom  I  knew  was  trying  to  sell  it  as  the 
“happy  home  for  your  flatiron,”  although  I  could  see 
that  its  main  advantage  was  in  gripping  the  iron  so 
it  could  not  be  pulled  off  the  board  to  which  the 
stand  was  fixed.  All  that  this  man  had  to  do  was  to 
study  the  practical  advantages  of  his  own  product 
which  would  appeal  to  the  protective  instinct  of  the 
mothers  instead  of  appealing  to  their  desire  to  keep 
their  irons  unscratched.  Incidentally,  my  friend  is 
now  trying  to  sell  something  else  because  he  could 
not  “make  the  stand  go.” 

I  said  a  moment  ago  that  people  buy  things  for 
pleasure.  Have  you  studied  what  pleasures  your 
article  can  give  to  people?  How  many  of  you  who 
sell  washing  machines  can  describe  to  your  customer 
the  beauty  of  linen  finished  with  the  aid  of  your 
machine  ?  How  many  of  you  can  talk  about  the  per¬ 
fect  taste  of  your  client’s  pet  dish  when  cooked  on 
your  electrical  range?  Have  you  tasted  dishes  pre¬ 
pared  on  your  range  ?  It  does  take  a  poet  to  describe 
in  tempting  language  that  which  he  has  never  seen 
or  felt,  but  the  man  who  has  seen  and  has  felt  can 
transmit  his  enthusiasm  acquired  by  such  intimate 
knowledge  a  hundred  times  better  than  the  poet,  be¬ 
cause  he  can  put  into  his  description  that  sincerity 
which  the  imagination  of  a  fiction  writer  always 
lacks. 

Financial  Advantages 

Next  to  an  appeal  to  their  desire  for  health  and 
bodily  comfort,  people  are  more  strongly  impressed 
by  possibilities  of  financial  advantage  than  any  other 
sales  argument.  How  much  money  will  I  save  in 
laundry  bills  or  laundresses’  “fees”  and  car-fares  if 
we  buy  your  washing  machine?  Do  not  tell  me  I 
shall  save  all  of  it,  because  I  know  just  as  well  as 
you  that  I  will  not.  I  shall  have  to  spend  money  for 
soap,  for  current,  and  for  repairs  once  in  a  while. 
Study  out  this  problem  in  detail  so  as  to  be  ready  to 
give  me  convincing  data,  and  not  generalities  or  im¬ 
probabilities. 

If  I  come  into  your  store  and  look  at  your  elec¬ 
trical  range  can  you  discuss  with  me  intelligently 
my  possible  current  bill?  How  much  current  will  I 
use  per  month  with  a  table  toaster?  How  much 
money  will  I  save  by  using  an  electrical  glue-pot  as 
against  my  present  gas  heated  pot?  Remember  all 
the  time  two  things  in  this  connection:  first,  current 
is  not  the  only  cost  of  operating  electrical  apparatus ; 
and,  second,  I — your  buyer — am  a  layman  and  you 
should  not  try  to  talk  kilowatts  to  me  if  you  expect 
me  to  understand  you  in  dollars  and  cents. 

And  most  of  all,  remember  that  you  will  not 
engage  the  services  of  a  doctor  in  whose  knowledge 
you  do  not  have  absolute  faith,  and  that  I,  your 
buyer,  will  not  accept  your  services  unless  I  have 
a  similar  faith  in  your  knowledge  of  the  goods 
you  sell. 
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Shortcuts  in  Management  and  New  Power  Applications  That  Have  Reduced  the 
Cost  of  Manufacturing  Processes  or  Increased  the  Rate  of  Production. 

Ideas  and  Suggestions  by  Practical  Men. 
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Simple  Cutout  Prevents  Injury  to 
Underground  Transformers 

One  of  the  worst  enemies  to  continu¬ 
ity  of  service  in  underground  systems 
for  light  and  power  is  the  flooding  of 
transformer  vaults  or  manholes  with 
water.  This  is  equally  true  in  indus¬ 
trial  plants  and  city  service.  A  new 
and  novel  way  of  ascertaining  or  an¬ 
nouncing  the  presence  of  water  in  such 
vaults  or  manholes  before  it  reaches  a 
dangerous  height  in  localities  that  are 
frequently  flooded  by  storm  or  back 
water,  and  which  usually  ends  disas¬ 
trously  to  transformers  and  apparatus 
located  in  them  if  not  checked  and 
pumped  out,  is  being  used  by  the  under¬ 
ground  department  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Gas  and  Electric  Corporation. 

They  place  a  single-pole,  primary 
fuse  block  about  six  inches  above  the 
floor  of  the  vault  with  one  side  of  the 
primary  circuit  which  is  feeding  the 
equipment  in  the  vault,  connected  to 
this  cutout,  so  that  water  will  cause  the 
lines  to  indicate  ground  when  the 
level  of  the  water  reaches  the  cutout. 
Through  the  station  attendants  and  the 
trouble  department  the  ground  is  locat¬ 
ed,  and  the  vault  is  pumped  dry  before 
any  damage  to  transformers  or  appa¬ 
ratus  occurs.  The  simplicity  of  the  ar¬ 
rangement,  low  cost  of  installation,  and 
the  fact  that  it  has  broad  possibilities 
in  other  cities  and  industrial  plants, 
make  this  wrinkle  interesting. 

Illumination  Is  Essential  For 
Economical  Production 

Economy  in  production  is  most  essen¬ 
tial  at  all  times  if  business  is  to 
prosper.  Just  now  the  question  is  of 
supreme  importance  in  view  of  the 
necessity  for  lowering  costs  in  every 
department.  A  mere  curtailment  of 
certain  expenses  does  not  necessarily 
mean  a  reduction  in  cost.  As  an  ex¬ 
treme  case  one  might  eliminate  heat  in 
the  winter  and  save  coal  consumption. 
The  result  is  self-evident.  The  numbed 
fingers  could  not  function  quickly  and 
the  workers  would  lose  a  great  amount 
of  time  in  trying  to  keep  warm. 

Lighting  might  be  cut  down  and  the 
power  bill  reduced,  but  we  would  have 
a  parallel  case.  Under  the  low  intensity 
every  movement  would  be  slowed  down 
and  the  cost  per  unit  of  output  would 
mount  at  a  surprising  rate.  It  has  been 
pointed  out  that  high  level  illumination 
without  doubt  makes  it  possible  for 
each  operator  to  turn  out  more  work 
per  day  and  is  therefore  an  especially 
essential  element  to  efficient  shop  man¬ 
agement.  No  matter  how  efficient  the 
machinery  or  how  well  trained  the 
workers  may  be,  if  the  efforts  of  the 
two  cannot  be  coordinated  then  produc¬ 
tion  will  be  slowed  down. 


ELECTRIC  TRUCK  DOES  WORK  OF  25  MEN 

This  electric  track  hmi  been  in  operation  in  one  of  the  larsest  tire  factories  in  the  country  for 
more  than  six  years  and  has  been  driven  180,000  miles  hauliny  200,000  pounds  of  material  every 
eicht  hours,  doiny  the  work  former!)  requirina  25  men.  Two  larce  storaae  batteries  supply  the 
eneray  to  drive  the  truck.  They  are  replaced  every  eiaht  hours.  Trucks  of  this  type  are  hiahly 
economical  for  intra-factory  haulaae. 


Study  of  Internal  Organization 
of  Factories  Suggested 

An  important  fact  brought  out  at 
the  recent  unemployment  conference  in 
Washington  was  the  lack  of  statistical 
information  concerning  operating  data 
of  individual  firms.  Unemployment  is 
not  confined  to  those  who  are  thrown 
off  payrolls  in  times  of  cyclical  and 
seasonal  depressions  and  otherwise. 
Absenteeism  represents  another  impor¬ 
tant  kind  of  unemployment.  However 
even  if  there  are  no  depressions,  no  dis¬ 
charges  and  no  absenteeism,  even  if 
every  employe  were  at  his  place  of 
work  every  minute  of  every  work  day 
throughout  the  year,  there  will  still  be 
found  a  very  considerable  amount  of 
unemployment  of  these  employes  during 
working  hours.  Sections  of  workers  run 
out  of  work  because  of  the  failure  of 
work  to  come  through  the  preceding 
operation  rapidly  enough  or  because  of 
the  lack  of  some  necessary  materials; 
they  are  held  idle  while  waiting  for  in¬ 
structions,  by  the  breakdown  or  mal¬ 
adjustment  of  machines,  by  the  power 
going  off,  and  so  on. 

All  this  idleness  represents  waste  of 
productive  capacity,  waste  of  overhead 
e.xpense,  whether  the  affected  laborers 
are  piece-workers  or  time-workers.  If 
they  are  piece-workers,  their  earnings 
are  obviously  affected.  If  they  are 
time-workers  their  wages  during  such 
idleness  represents  additional  money 


THIS  DEPARTMENT 

will  b«  devoted  to  a  disciiMioii  ot 
practical  problems  of  indastiial  oper¬ 
ation  and  management.  Readers' 
requests  for  infoimation  will  be 
pablisbed  in  each  issne,  togetbec 
witk  the  answora  to  previons  qneo- 
tiens.  It  is  hoped  that  readers  will 
take  fall  advantage  of  this  opper- 
tanity  to  profit  by  the  practical 
experience  of  others  and  to  givo 
others  the  benefit  of  their  own 
discoveries.  Space  rates  will  be  paid 
for  answers  which  are  pnbliahed. 


loss  to  the  employers. 

How  great  all  these  losses  are  no  one 
appreciates  until  he  sets  out  to  record 
and  measure  them.  When  this  is  done, 
most  employers  will  be  astonished  at 
their  aggregate  extent.  When  the  em¬ 
ployer  comes  to  know  how  frequent  and 
how  great  such  losses  are,  he  will  turn 
his  attention  to  devising  means  of  elim¬ 
inating  them. 

To  a.ssist  a  business  establishment  in 
the  collection  and  summarization  of  op¬ 
erating  data  for  its  o^^^^  guidance,  a 
model  questionnaire  was  designed  to 
enable  the  executives  to  gage  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  the  planning  and  adminis¬ 
tration  of  industrial  work  and  to  stimu¬ 
late  the  study  of  means  of  improve¬ 
ment. 
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Northwest  Firm  Solves  Problem  of  Transmission 


chanical  Engineering  Laboratory  of  the 
university  are  as  follows: 


Belt  Slippage  and  Friction  Losses  Overcome  by  Tacoma  Company 
With  Laminated  and  Compressed  Spruce  Products 


HORSEPOWER  CAPACITY  PER  l-IN. 
WIDTH  OF  BELT 


Highly  efficient  mechanical  power 
transmission  machinery  is  essen¬ 
tial  for  economic  production  in  any 
industrial  plant.  Belt  slippage,  fric¬ 
tional  losses  and  methods  of  eliminating 
excessive  upkeep  costs  are  constantly 
being  studied  with  a  view  of  increasing 
efficiency  or  decreasing  monetary  costs 
for  upkeep  and  replacement. 

Recently  the  attention  of  western  en¬ 
gineers  and  industrial  heads  has  turned 


A  lanre  electric  lumber  tractor  which  has  been 
equipped  with  compressed  spruce  rear  wheels. 
The  severe  service  to  which  this  truck  was  sub¬ 
jected  rapidly  destroyed  ordinary  spoke  wheeis. 
The  present  wheels  have  been  in  service  over  a 
year  with  remarkable  success.  The  truck  is  one 
of  many  used  by  the  St.  Paul  and  Tacoma 
Lumbr  Company. 

to  the  utilization  of  the  vast  spruce 
resources  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  by 
means  of  a  new  process  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  mechanical  power  transmis¬ 
sion  machinery  which  promises  to  elim¬ 
inate  many  of  the  present  difficulties 
and  losses. 

During  the  late  war  when  the  lumber 
industry  of  the  Northwest  was  busily 
engaged  in  getting  out  spruce  for  air¬ 
plane  manufacture  there  was  worked 
out  a  new  w’ood  of  special  density  and 
possessing  great  frictional  properties. 
This  new'  product  is  “compressed 
spruce”  and  w’as  invented  by  two 
Northwest  engineers,  R.  L.  Watts  and 
F.  J.  Walsh,  of  Tacoma,  Washington. 

While  the  factory  output  has  been 
mostly  pulleys,  friction  fillers  and  con¬ 
veyer  rolls,  automobile  and  truck  wheels 
have  been  made  of  this  material.  Actual 
operation  of  “compressed  spruce”  auto¬ 
mobile  wheels  on  the  heaviest  duty 
equipment  has  proven  eminently  satis¬ 
factory,  due  to  the  great  mechanical 
strength  and  resiliency.  These  wheels 
will  stand  the  greatest  of  shock  loads 
and  temperature  or  weather  conditions 
have  no  effect  on  them. 

The  manufacturing  process  is  decid¬ 
edly  simple.  The  spruce  laminae  are 
laid  so  that  the  grain  of  each  layer  is 
at  right  angles  to  the  grain  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  and  succeeding  layers. 

The  spruce  veneer  or  lumber  is 
passed  through  an  automatic  glue 
spreading  machine  where  waterproof 
glue  is  applied.  The  dimensions  of  the 
blocks  of  laminated  wood  are  made  to 
suit  the  order  requirements.  After  the 
block,  or  stock,  has  been  made  up  it  is 
placed  in  a  powerful  hydraulic  press 
and  subjected  to  a  pressure  of  approxi¬ 
mately  200,000  pounds  per  square  foot, 
which  reduces  the  wood  combination  to 


practically  one-half  of  its  original 
thickness. 

“Compressed  spruce”*  is  approxi¬ 
mately  five  times  stronger  than  the 
w’ood  in  its  natural  state  and  in  this 
respect  resembles  vulcanized  fibre  and 
metals. 

In  the  manufacture  of  “compressed 
spruce”  pulleys  no  bolts,  flanges  or  any 
metal  is  used  except  the  cast-iron  hub. 
This  hub  is  forced  into  the  pulley  under 


Section  of  a  block  of  compresiied  spruce  one 
end  of  which  has  been  subjected  to  a  pressure 
of  200,000  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  while  the  other  is  in 
its  natural  .state. 


heavy  hydraulic  pressure  and  in  no  in¬ 
stance  has  there  ever  been  a  hub  come 
loose. 

After  being  machined  the  product  is 
given  a  waterproofing  treatment  which 
renders  it  absolutely  impervious  to 
moisture. 

A  very  desirable  quality  which  “com¬ 
pressed  spruce”  possesses  is  its  high  co¬ 
efficient  of  friction.  Tests  conducted  at 
the  University  of  Washington,  over  a 
long  period  of  time,  have  shown  its 
superior  qualities  in  this  regard.  Fig¬ 
ures  w'hich  are  vouched  for  by  the  Me¬ 


Type  Slip  Comparative  Trans- 

of  Pulley  195-  2%  mIttInK  Capacity 

at  2%  Slip 

Cast  Iron  0.58  0.69  0.74  100.0 

Steel  0.71  0.78  0.81  109.4 

Wood  Split  0.63  0.77  0.82  110.8 

Paper  0.62  0.76  0.83  112.1 

Compressed 

Spruce  0.76  0.81  0.84  113.5 


Re't  tension  . ?00  lb.  per  so.  in. 

Belt  siteed  . 2,000  ft.  i)er  minute 


COMPARATIVE  WEIGHTS  OF  VARIOUS 
TYPES  OF  PULLEYS 
18-in  Diameter  —  6-In.  Face 


Cast  Iron  . 65.0  lb. 

Steel  .  40.0  Ih. 

Split  Wood  .  21.5  lb. 

Pawr  . 41.5  Ih. 

Comiiressed  Spruce  .  22.0  lb. 


Anoth^'r  cqjpUtv  common  to  nnllevs 
Knilt  »<5  fhe  “coninr»“!=<*d  snrucn”  nul- 
lov.  io  thf*ir  perfect  balance,  which  is 
not  ?1^'•avs  possible  in  detdees  rough 
cae*  in  metal.  Owintr  to  this  fact  as 
well  as  to  its  lack  of  tendenev  to'flv 
anart.  safe  speeds  may  b®  considerablv 
higher  than  allowable  with  heavy  metal 
castings. 

Numerous  belt  driven  motors  edgers, 
band  and  circular  mills,  nlaning  and 
ofhor  heavy  duty  machines  are  eniiinned 
with  “compressed  soruce”  pulleys 
throughout  the  Pacific  Coast  and  are 
paying  big  returns  by  decreased  belt 
slipnage,  more  production,  elimination 
of  bearing  troubles  and  longer  life  to 
belts. 

Friction  fillers  of  “compressed 
spruce”  are  in  successful  use  in  scores 
of  mills  and  other  industrial  plants  in 
place  of  the  old  style  expensive  paper 
type.  These  friction  fillers  are  made  up 
like  a  cartridge  all  machined  ready  to 
slip  on  the  ca.st-iron  sleeve,  thereby 
saving  time,  labor  and  loss  of  produc¬ 
tion  when  a  friction  needs  to  be 
changed. 


A  compressed  spruce  pulley  on  a  500-hp.  motor  which  furnishes  motive  power  to  a  large  air  com¬ 
pressor  at  the  Tacoma  smelter  of  the  American  Smelting  and  Reflning  Company,  No  belt  tightener 
is  required  owing  to  the  high  coefficient  of  friction  of  this  type  of  pulley. 
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Western  Dealer,  Jobber  and  Agent 

Business  building  suggestions  for  the  store  —  Distribution  and 
warehousing  methods  —  Advertising  and 
sales  promotion  ideas 
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Your  Show  Window— a  24-hour  Silent  Salesman 

A  Discussion  of  One  of  the  Most  Important  Weapons  Which  the 
Electrical  Contractor-Dealer  Possesses 

By  C.  A.  POPE 

AdvertlsinK  Manager.  Hendrie  &  Bolthoff  Mfg.  A  Supply  Co.,  Denver 


Your  best  salesman  is  your  show 
window.  It  works  twenty-four  hours 
every  day  in  the  year  and  makes  an 
inviting  appeal  to  all  who  pass  your 
store.  That  is,  if  you  are  using  the 
space  for  the  purpose  it  was  designed. 

But, — is  your  show  window  working? 
Does  it  appeal  to  the  public?  Is  it 
even  a  salesman,  or  is  it  jut  an  out-of- 
the-way  place  where  you  pile  up  your 
wares  ? 

The  value  of  a  show  window  is  no 
longer  a  matter  of  theory  or  guess¬ 
work,  but  is  a  quantity  that  is  gov¬ 
erned  by  the  law  of  optics — by  the  law 
of  vision.  Your  window  display  appeals 
to  but  one  of  the  five  senses — seeing. 
Therefore  it  must  attract,  interest  and 
please  the  eye  and  through  it  awaken 
a  positive  impulse  in  the  mind  of  your 
prospective  customer  if  you  hope  to 
create  a  favorable  impression — if  you 
hope  to  make  of  him  a  buyer. 

Display  means  the  proper  arrange¬ 
ment  of  articles  in  the  window  plus  get¬ 
ting  them  before  the  eye  of  the  public. 
Getting  a  display  before  the  public  calls 
for  light.  The  light  of  day  is  at  your 
service  from  eight  to  ten  hours  out  of 
every  twenty-four,  during  which  time 
your  trim  stands  out  before  the  public 
— and  then  what?  Is  your  window  an 
idler  the  other  fourteen  or  sixteen 
hours?  Does  darkness  prevail  where 
light  would  add  sales? 

If  that  is  the  case,  electricity, — 
window  display  lighting — is  your  solu¬ 
tion. 

Now,  be  honest  with  yourself.  Just 
for  tonight  take  a  little  walk  and  notice 
the  different  stores  and  see  for  yourself 
where  the  crowd  is  “window  shopping,” 


This  is  the  emblem  which  has  been  adopted  by 
the  California  Association  of  Electrical  Contrac¬ 
tors  and  Dealers  to  represent  '.heir  organization. 
The  background  will  Im  dark  blue  with  the  let¬ 
tering  in  gold. 


see  what  stores  are  attracting  most  at¬ 
tention.  Then  step  back  across  the 
street  and  size  up  your  own  show  win¬ 
dow. 

Do  people  stop  at  your  window?  Do 
you  get  your  part  of  the  “window  shop¬ 
ping”  trade?  Certainly  you  know  that 
a  great  majority  of  people  “wndow 
shop”  before  they  actually  buy!  They 
pick  out  the  articles  on  display  that 
appeal  to  them  and  then  go  back  to  the 
store  where  they  were  displayed  and 
buy.  Your  show  window  is  to  the  pass¬ 
ing  public  what  your  counter  or  shelf 
display  is  to  the  buyer  who  comes  into 
your  store,  yet  it  is  even  more,  for  the 
show  window  brings  new  customers  into 
the  store  who  never  before  knew  of 
you  or  your  goods. 

Even  though  people  may  not  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  your  display,  they  can  not  help 
being  attracted  by  the  light  and  drawn 
to  the  bright  progressive  window,  nor 
can  an  interesting  trim  get  their  atten¬ 
tion  if  the  effect  is  dull  and  depressing, 
or  if  the  light  is  harsh  and  glaring. 
The  public — your  prospective  customers 
not  only  demand  that  you  keep  your 
windows  lit  up,  but  that  you  use  a 
pleasing  effective  lighting  system  that 
will  attract  rather  than  repel. 

After  all  much  of  the  trade  comes 
from  the  store’s  show  window,  and  as 
it  is  from  the  trade  that  your  profits 
are  derived,  is  it  not  wise  to  use  your 
best  advertising  medium,  to  light  up 
your  show  window  and  make  it  work  at 
high  pressure  for  the  full  twenty-four 
hours? 


California  Contractor-Dealers 
Adopt  New  Emblem 

The  California  As.sociation  of  Elec¬ 
trical  Contractors  and  Dealers  has 
chosen  the  emblem  which  will  be  used 
to  represent  the  organization  on  sta¬ 
tionery,  window  cards,  membership 
cards  and  billboard  displays.  The  em¬ 
blem  is  oval  in  shape  and  bears  the 
words  “electrical  dependability,”  with  a 
duplex  convenience  outlet  on  each  side. 
The  center  of  the  oval  contains  the 
association’s  name  together  with  a  high 
tension  steel  transmission  tower.  The 
colors  will  be  dark  blue  and  gold. 

The  emblem  has  been  adopted  with  a 
view  of  its  wide  application  for  bill¬ 
board  work.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
on  billboards,  in.stead  of  the  steel  tower, 
the  center  of  the  emblem  should  portray 
a  hydroelectric  development  scene  in 
color. 


The  Electra^ist’s  Business  Card 
as  a  Message  Bearer 

As  long  as  a  dealer  in  electrical  goods 
goes  to  the  expense  of  buying  business 
cards  it  is  to  his  interest  to  put  some¬ 
thing  on  them  that  will  not  only  catch 
the  attention  but  will  cause  people  to 
think  of  his  line  and  name. 

The  Parker  Electric  Company,  710 
South  Hill  Street,  Los  Angeles,  uses  a 
blue  card  with  blue  and  red  printing 
on  it.  The  business  message  of  the 
card  is  in  the  dark  blue  and  there 
is  a  desig^n  in  red  that  suggests 
electricity. 

Instead  of  a  business  card,  a  sales¬ 
man  in  Schlueteris,  Oakland,  frequently 
gives  out  a  booklet  describing  the 
washer,  the  sweeper  or  other  electrical 


The  Paricer  Electric  Company,  Los  Angeles,  uses 
the  above  business  card  with  the  various  com¬ 
pany  representatives*  names  upon  it.  The  card 
is  printed  in  dark  blue  on  light  blue  stock  with 
the  design  suggestive  of  electricity  printed  in 
red. 

device  he  has  been  talking  about — this 
to  people  who  do  not  “sign  on  the  dot¬ 
ted  line,”  of  course. 

He  opens  the  booklet  at  the  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  type  or  style  of  machine 
that  seems  to  interest  the  party  the 
mo.st.  Then  he  does  something  that 
beats  the  ordinary  business  card,  and 
what  is  more,  is  almost  100-per-cent  in¬ 
surance  that  the  party  will  carry  the 
booklet  home  to  husband  for  a  talk- 
over: 

He  notes  the  price  of  the  device  on 
the  page  in  pencil,  then  a  remark  or 
two  about  it,  his  own  name  and  that  of 
the  firm.  Thus  the  party  is  tempted  to 
keep  the  booklet  open  and  refer  to  that 
particular  machine.  It  means  more  than 
merely  handing  out  a  book,  this  per¬ 
sonal  addition  does. 

Another  card  that  is  kept  is  that  used 
in  another  city  in  which  there  are  many 
office  buildings.  When  a  person  wishes 
to  locate  some  professional  man  or  shop 
that  lists  the  office  building  instead  of 
the  street  number  this  electrical  store’s 
business  card  comes  in  handy.  It  is 
double-size  and  folded  endwise.  Opened 
up,  it  presents  a  long  list  of  the 
local  office  buildings,  alphabetically  ar- 
I’anged. 
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Eighteen  per  cent  of  the  people  of  Boulder,  Colorado,  visited  this  Power  Company,  and  the  exhibition  was  arrantced  throuKh  the 
electrical  home  durinir  the  ten  days  it  was  on  display.  The  home  cooperation  of  the  various  members  of  the  electrical  industry  in 
was  built  by  F.  S.  Henderson,  manager  of  the  Western  Lisrht  and  the  city. 


The  kitchen  equipment  in  the  Boulder  electrical  home  was  most 
complete,  even  including  an  electric  pressure  cooker  and  a  motor 
oi>erated  Ue  cream  freezer. 


The  Boulder  home  was  primarily  desijrned  for  comfort  as  the  above 
view  of  the  living  room  shows.  One  of  the  features  of  its  exhibition 
was  the.  enlisting  of  the  aid  of  the  local  Woman’s  Club  to  act  as 
hoetesses. 


Electrical  Home  at  Boulder,  Colorado, 
Establishes  Attendance  Record 

Eiffhteen  Per  Cent  of  City’s  Population  Visits  Modern 
BunKalow  Constructed  and  Displayed  by 
Central  Station  Manager 

Another  record  has  becoi  established  in  the  electrical  home 
movement  in  the  showing  of  an  electric  bungalow  at  Boulder, 
Colo.,  to  18  per  cent  of  the  population  of  that  city.  Although 
the  home  was  only  open  ten  days,  even  with  a  spell  of  bad  weather, 
2629  visitors  were  registered  and  the  advertising  coat  to  secure  this 
attendance  was  about  $350. 

To  F.  S.  Henderson,  manager  of  the  Western  Light  and  Power 
Company  at  Boulder,  the  credit  is  due  for  putting  over  the  project 
for  it  was  his  home  that  he  offered  to  the  electrical  interests  of  the 
community  to  tell  the  story  of  “The  Modern  Home”  for  the  first 
time  in  Colorado. 

Mr.  Henderaon  designed  and  built  the  home  himself.  He  put 
some  of  his  own  furnishings  and  equipment  in  it  during  the  display. 
As  the  central  station  manager  in  that  city,  he  invited  the  contrac¬ 
tor-dealers  to  cooperate  in  the  wiring,  fumiahing  and  display  of 
the  home.  The  literature  distributed  during  the  exhibition  referred 
to  all  individuals  and  concerns,  including  the  furniture  house  and 
musical  dealer,  as  making  the  exhibition  possible. 

Because  of  this  unselfish  spirit  and  lack  of  exclusive  oommei> 
cialism,  all  who  participated  are  unanimous  in  the  belief  that  untold 
advertising  value  was  secured  which  will  return  dollars  and  cents 
in  their  respective  lines  of  business. 

The  home  was  opened  for  display  March  3rd  and  closed  March 
12th.  With  the  exception  of  two  Sunday  nights,  it  was  open  for 
inspection  daily  from  1:00  p.m.  to  10:00  p.m.  The  largest  one-day 
crowd  was  524  and  the  last  Sunday  afternoon  304  people  entered 
the  house.  A  severe  snow  and  windstorm  for  two  days  did  not 
deter  250  people  from  braving  the  elements  to  see  the  house.  Con¬ 
sidering  the  population  of  Boulder  as  15,000,  the  total  attesidance  of 
2629  approximated  visitation  on  the  part  of  18  per  cent  of  the 
population. 

Newspaper  advertising  was  used  during  the  week  preceding  as 
well  as  the  week  of  the  exhibition.  Three  thousand  hand  addressed 
personal  invitations  w'ere  sent  out  by  Mr.  Henderson.  Stickers  were 
furnished  all  the  interests  cooperating  in  the  display  for  use  on 
statements,  letterheads  and  other  communications.  The  central 
station  on  its  monthly  bills  extended  an  invitation  to  all  hs  cus¬ 
tomers  to  visit  the  home.  The  local  newspapers  were  found  to  be 
extremely  generous  in  their  use  of  news  items  and  other  features. 

According  to  Mr.  Henderson,  the  most  valuable  publicity  secured 
was  that  resulting  from  the  cooperation  of  the  Boulder  Woman’s 
Club  which  provided  two  of  its  members  daily  to  serve  as  hostesses. 
Although  they  were  not  in  a  position  to  explain  the  features  found 
in  the  home  they  gave  a  personal  touch  to  the  showing  and  helped 
out  in  meeting  the  people  at  the  door  and  making  them  feel  at 
home.  Mrs.  Henderson,  wife  of  the  owner,  was  present  at  all  times 
and  she  conducted  many  parties  on  a  tour  of  the  house. 

The  Electrical  Cooperative  League  of  Denver  gave  as  much 
assistance  to  the  project  as  was  possible,  first  in  helping  Mr.  Hen¬ 
derson  line  up  the  other  interests  in  Boulder  and  last  by  sending  a 
special  delegation  of  Denver  electrical  men  to  Boulder  to  aee  the 
home.  ..Some  of  the  League  members  furnished  the  fixtures  and 
other  appliances  displayed  in  the  home. 

The  success  of  the  Boulder  home  is  indicative  of  the  besiefits 
which  will  accrue  in  other  parts  of  Colorado  through  the  electrical 
home  movement.  With  many  of  the  state  newspapers  showing  an 
interest,  it  is  believed  that  following  the  exhibition  in  Denver 
adidtional  homes  will  be  featured  during  1922  in  at  least  five  other 
,  Colorado  cities. 
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Opportunity,  Experience  and  Appliance  Campaigns 

Aji  Outline  of  an  Ideal  Electric  Appliance  Campaign  Based  Upon 
the  Experience  ot  Contractor-Dealers  in  the  Northwest 

By  R.  G.  EMERSON 

Field  Representative,  Northwest  Electrical  Service  League 


Let  no  electrical  dealer  construe  these 
few  notations  as  an  attempt  on  the  part 
of  the  writer  to  formulate  rules  and 
rei^ulations  for  conducting  a  successful 
appliance  campaign,  for  in'  the  first 
place  I  know  that  no  one  would  be  able 
to  draft  such  a  code  and  in  the  second 
place  no  one  w'ould  pay  much  attention 
to  it  if  it  were  written  and  published. 
Yet  we  are  all  interested  in  the  above 
mentioned  subject  and  an  exchange  of 
ideas  should  prove  of  value  to  those 
dealers  w’ho  are  seeking  to  take  full 
advantage  of  present  day  opportunities. 

The  following  memoranda,  written 
with  an  appreciation  of  this  tnith,  are 
some  of  the  suggestions  given  by  vari¬ 
ous  contractors  in  the  Pacific  Northwest 
and  are  based  upon  experience.  If  these 
dealers  could  be  combined  for  the  mo¬ 
ment  in  one  personality,  whom  we 
might  call  “Aleck  Tricoll,”  the  field 
representative  of  the  Service  League 
upon  questioning  Aleck  regarding  the 
best  way  to  conduct  a  successful  appli¬ 
ance  campaign  would  probably  receive 
an  answ’er  something  like  the  following: 

“I  have  always  found  that  when  I 
want  to  sell  something  I  have  to  study 
the  problem  of  how  to  do  it  in  about 
thfe  .same  manner  that  a  successful 
manufacturer  prepares  to  sell  his  prod¬ 
ucts.  First  of  all  I  lay  my  general  plan 
out  on  the  table  and  analyze  it.  ATter 
that  it  isn’t  so  hard  to  decide  upon  an 
economical  and  efficient  program  for 
accomplishing  this. 

“In  this  case  I  know  right  away  just 
what  I  have  to  sell  and  to  whom  I  must 
appeal  in  order  to  sell  the  stock.  Elec¬ 
trical  appliances,  including  everything 
from  a  hand  iron  to  an  electric  range, 
must  be  sold  to  home  owmers  and  rent¬ 
ers — to  householders,  and  more  particu¬ 
larly,  to  housewives.  The  real  problem 
is  to  determine  how  I’ll  go  about  mak¬ 
ing  the  .sales. 

“The  general  plan  for  doing  this 
<livides  itself  into  two  parts,  the  first 
of  which  is  more  or  less  preparatory 
and  the  second  is  productive.  By  adver¬ 
tising  I  must  interest  the  greatest  pos¬ 
sible  number  of  the  prospective  cus¬ 
tomers  in  ‘domestic  electrical  servants,’ 
and  by  a  sales  campaign  which  is 
closely  tied  to  the  advertising  program 
I  must  exchange  the  goods  on  my 
shelves  for  their  money. 

“Advertising  is  a  great  force  in  the 
merchandising  world — everybody  says 
so,  including  the  newspaper  solicitors — 
but  like  another  dynamic  force,  elec¬ 
tricity,  it  isn’t  entirely  understood  and 
it  requires  very  careful  handling.  So  in 
planning  my  advertising  campaign  I 
stick  pretty  closely  to  a  few  proven 
methods,  relying  upon  three  general 
methods  —  new'spaper  advertising,  di¬ 
rect,  or  mail  advertising,  and  my  store 
windows. 

“In  using  the  mails  to  advertise  my 
campaign  I  appreciate  the  importance 
of  the  ‘prospects'^  list  I  have  built  up 
during  the  past  year.  The  advantage 
of  this  direct  advertising  over  the  news¬ 
paper  method  is  that  if  my  message  is 
properly  presented  I  am  more  sure  of 


the  prospect’s  attention.  I  use  the  two 
ways  of  advertising  together,  however, 
and  make  sure  that  they  tie  in  with  the 
sales  campaign. 

“Getting  closer  to  home,  though,  my 
windows  offer  me  a  real  opportunity  to 
show  the  passers-by  the  actual  appli¬ 
ances  in  operation.  By  putting  action 
into  the  window  display  I  can  make 
them  step  right  out  onto  the  sidewalk 
and  say  ‘Come  in  and  look  at  me.’  I’ll 
trim  my  windows  neatly  and  put  a  lady 
demonstrator  in  there  who  will  show  all 
who  pause  how’  they  can  ‘do  it  electric¬ 
ally’  in  the  home,  with  efficiency,  econ¬ 
omy  and  comfort. 

“But  after  the  advertising  is  all 
planned  I’m  ready  to  get  down  to  the 
serious  business  of  determining  just 
how  I’m  going  to  sell  the  appliances. 
First  of  all  I’ll  have  the  store  neat  and 
attractive,  for  what  might  ordinarily 
look  all  right  to  an  old  ‘knob  and  tuber’ 
like  me  might  not  appeal  in  the  same 
way  to  the  prospective  customers,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  women.  The  stock  will  be 
arranged  neatly  and  without  the  usual 
suggestion  of  being  overcrowded.  The 
illumination  will  be  arranged  to  please 
the  visitors  and  throw  a  favorable  light 
upon  the  appliances. 

“Then  there  must  be  chairs  to  make 
everyone  comfortable  while  they  watch 
the  demonstrators  or  listen  to  the 
lectures.  The  demonstrators  will  be 
women,  because  when  the  women  vis¬ 
itors  see  that  other  women  operate  the 
appliances  without  danger  or  fuss  they 
forget  most  of  their  unexpressed  fear 
of  things  mechanical.  I’m  thinking 
mainly  in  terms  of  women  prospects, 
but  if  men  come  in  and  are  interested 
in  the  appliances  there’s  no  particular 
harm  in  having  the  demonstrators  of 
the  fair  sex. 

“There  are  many  other  matters  to  be 
considered  in  planning  for  the  sales  that 


will  be  made  in  the  store  but  they  will 
be  taken  care  of  out  of  my  experience. 
The  next  matter  with  which  I’m  con¬ 
cerned  is  the  program  for  the  ‘up  town’ 
canvass.'  I’ll  have  several  good  sales¬ 
men  calling  on  vacuum  cleaner  pros¬ 
pects,  and  at  the  same  time  they'll 
create  considerable  interest  in  the  other 
appliances.  Some  of  the  people  who 
read  the  advertisements  will  come  to 
the  store,  but  many  others  who  are  only 
mildly  interested  will  not,  and  this  lat¬ 
ter  group  I  must  reach  by  going  to 
them.  Tliat’s  the  reason  for  having  a 
canvassing  campaign  at  the  same  time 
as  the  store  demonstrations. 

“All  this  constitutes  my  general  plan 
of  action,  using  my  own  experience  and 
the  suggestions  of  others  as  the  foun¬ 
dation.  I’ll  not  forget,  however,  to  call 
upon  my  good  friends  for  additional  in¬ 
formation  and  aid,  and  the  three  best 
friends  I  know  of  are  the  manufacturer, 
the  jobber  and  the  trade  journal. 

“From  the  manufacturer  I  can  obtain 
cuts  and  copy  for  my  newspaper  ads 
and  circulars  and  for  my  mail  cam¬ 
paign.  _  The  jobber  will  probably  loan 
me  a  range  or  mangle  demonstrator  for 
the  store,  and  I  have  found  that  his 
salesmen  often  have  helpful  ideas  they 
have  picked  up  on  the  road.  The  trade 
journals  are  always  ready  to  help  and 
I  keep  in  close  touch  with  the  merchan¬ 
dising  suggestions  they  have  to  offer. 

“Yes,  that’s  about  all  I  have  to  offer 
on  the  subject.  There  are  many  special 
plans  which  have  helped  others  and  I’ll 
try  to  use  those  which  I  can  see  will  aid 
me,  but  with  this  general  program  of 
advertising  and  sales  effort,  and  a  call 
upon  my  friends  for  assistance,  I  think 
I  can  put  on  a  quick-action,  economical 
campaign  and  sell  more  appliances  than 
I’ve  been  able  to  do  before.” 

After  obtaining  the  above  interview 
your  correspondent  has  little  or  nothing 
to  add.  The  electrical  dealer  who  plans 
a  comprehensive  program  based  upon 
his  own  experience  and  the  experience 
of  others,  and  who  puts  plenty  of  sales 
force  into  the  execution,  is  probably  he 
who  conducts  a  successful  campaign. 


SELLING  THE  ELECTRICAL  IDEA  AT  THE  MERCHANT’S  FAIR 

The  Porterville  Electric  Company  at  Porterville.  California,  aided  sales  appreciably  during  the 
last  month  as  the  result  of  a  comprehensive  booth  which  the  company  maintained  at  a  merchant's 
fair  held  in  that  city  recently.  W.  C.  Little  and  P.  A.  Rounsaville  are  the  proprietors  of  this 
enterprising  store.  The  above  picture  is  a  two-minute  time  exposure  lighted  by  two  1000-watt 
daylight  lamps. 
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Activities  of  the  West 


A  Business  Man’s  Department  Devoted  to  Events  and  Developments  in  Western 
Industrial  Centers— Including  News  of  Interest  to  Readers  in  Public 
Utility,  Industrial  and  Trade  Fields 


Commission  Grants  Licenses 

Federal  Power  Body  Acts  Favorably 
on  Permit  for  San  Joaquin  Company. 

Approves  Other  Applications 

License  to  develop  a  comprehensive 
power  project  on  the  north  and  west 
forks  of  the  Kings  River  in  Fresno 
county,  California,  has  been  granted  to 
the  San  Joaquin  Light  and  Power  Cor¬ 
poration  by  the  Federal  Power  Commis¬ 
sion.  The  project  contemplates  the  con¬ 
struction  of  seven  plants  having  a  total 
ultimate  capacity  of  266,000  horse¬ 
power.  Estimated  cost  is  $51,000,000. 

In  granting  the  permit,  the  commis¬ 
sion  stated  that  it  believed  that  the 
total  amount  of  pow’er  generated  would 
be  needed  in  the  San  Joaquin  valley  by 
1930.  Under  the  plans  of  the  pow’er 
company,  work  on  the  first  plant  wall 
begin  w’ithin  the  next  ninety  days  and 
the  final  plant  will  be  completed  not 
later  than  1927.  The  project  contem¬ 
plates  the  storage  of  204,000  acre-ft.  of 
water  but  a  permit  for  this  cannot  be 
issued  until  the  relative  rights  of  the 
w’ater  users  along  the  stream  have  been 
determined  by  the  state. 

The  commission  at  the  same  meeting 
approved  the  assignment  by  the  West¬ 
ern  States  Gas  and  Electric  Company 
of  Stockton,  California,  of  parts  of  the 
rights  granted  to  it  under  a  previous 
license  to  the  El  Dorado  Power  Com¬ 
pany,  one  of  its  subsidiaries. 

Applications  for  preliminary  permits 
w’ere  approved  by  the  commi.ssion  for 
the  Wrangell  Pulp  and  Paper  Company 
of  Wrangell,  Alaska,  the  Alaska  Public 
Utilities,  Cordova,  Alaska,  J.  H.  Hughes 
of  San  Francisco  and  the  Big  Horn 
Irrigation  and  Power  Company  of  Har¬ 
din,,  Montana. 

The  Wrangell  company  contemplates 
the  development  of  12,000  horsepower 
on  Grant  and  Harding  creeks,  tribu¬ 
taries  of  the  Bradfield  Canal.  The 
Alaska  Utilities  would  develop  500  to 
1000  horsepower  on  Pow’er  Creek  near 
Cordova. 

J.  H.  Hughes  of  San  Francisco  pro¬ 
poses  to  develop  approximately  4000 
horsepower  on  French  Creek,  a  tribu¬ 
tary  of  the  north  fork  of  the  Feather 
River,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying 
power  to  a  contemplated  electro-chem¬ 
ical  plant. 


Must  Transfer  Records  of  120,000 
Consumers  in  Los  Angeles 

The  task  of  transferring  the  records 
of  120,000  consumers  as  well  as  other 
data  from  the  books  of  the  Southern 
California  Edison  Company  to  those  of 
the  bureau  of  pow’er  and  light  of  the 
city  of  Los  Angeles  in  connection  with 
the  sale  of  the  central  station  com¬ 
pany’s  transmission  lines  to  the  city. 


has  been  undertaken  by  a  corps  of  ac¬ 
countants.  The  records  must  be  trans¬ 
ferred  before  the  actual  transfer  of  the 
properties  can  be  effected. 

In  transferring  the  name,  address, 
kind  of  business,  kind  of  service  and 
meter  readings  from  one  set  of  ledgers 
to  another,  it  is  estimated  that  at  least 
thirty  days  wall  be  required,  as  the  work 
cannot  progress  faster  than  4000  a  day. 

The  w’ork  includes  engineering  as 
well  as  clerical  data.  The  city  of  Los 
Angeles  recently  paid  the  Southern  Cal¬ 
ifornia  Edison  Company  $11,000,000  for 
its  transmission  lines  inside  the  city 
limits,  at  the  same  time  agreeing  that 
it  w’ould  not  enter  into  competition  with 
the  central  station  outside  this  district. 


Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Company 
Buys  S.  F.  Property 

The  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Com¬ 
pany  has  purchased  a  large  block  of 
property  at  the  comer  of  Market  and 
Beale  streets  in  San  Francisco  upon 
which  it  is  planning  to  erect  a  general 
office  building.  It  is  understood  that 
the  entire  investment,  including  prop¬ 
erty  and  building,  will  approximate 
$1,750,000. 

The  building  will  adjoin  that  which 
is  being  constructed  by  the  Matson 
Navigation  Company  at  the  present 
time,  and  these  two  structures  are  con¬ 
sidered  the  advance  move  in  a  concerted 
action  for  the  development  of  lower 
Market  street.  Concerning  the  pur¬ 
chase,  Wigginton  E.  Creed,  president  of 
the  company,  has  said: 

“The  exceedingly  rapid  growth  of  the  com- 
iwny’s  business  has  made  it  essential  that  it 
secure  larger  quarters  for  its  general  offices. 
At  the  present  time  the  company  owns  and 
occupies  a  six-story  building  and  an  eight-story 
building  immediately  adjoining,  on  Sutter  street, 
between  Powell  and  Stockton  streets.  Also, 
quarters  outside  these  buildings  are  occupied  by 
portions  of  the  engineering  and  operating  staffs 
in  the  Grant  building,  the  Cluett  building  and 
the  loft  building  at  657  Sutter  street. 

“The  company  will  erect  a  general  office  build¬ 
ing  on  the  new  property  at  Market  and  Beale 
streets  and  will  retain  the  eight-story  building 
on  Sutter  street  as  the  San  ^ancisco  division 
office  for  the  convenience  of  city  customers. 

“The  site  at  Market  and  Beale  streets  was 
selected  because  it  affords  easy  access  to  all  the 
customers  and  stockholders  of  the  company  In 
central  and  northern  California.  It  is  but 
little  more  than  three  blocks  from  the  ferry 
terminal  and  faces  the  intersection  of  four  of 
the  city's  business  thoroughfares. 

“This  site  also  presents  an  opportunity  for 
designing  and  erecting  a  building  which  will 
be  a  credit  to  the  city  and  will  assure  the  utmost 
of  convenience  in  the  company’s  operations. 

“Detailed  plans  as  to  the  development  of  this 
property  will  be  announced  later.” 


The  Commission  of  Public  Docks  of 
Portland  will  begin  construction  im¬ 
mediately  of  a  new  500-ft.  pier  on  the 
old  site  of  the  Willamette  Iron  Works 
at  the  foot  of  Seventeenth  Street.  This 
move  has  been  made  necessary  by  the 
rapidly  increasing  business  of  the  port. 


Utah  Copper  Mines  Reopen 

Bingham  Properties  Placed  on  Partial 

Production  .Scale.  Payroll  to  be 
$500,000  Monthly  in  90  Days 

Operations  at  the  mines  of  the  Utah 
Copper  Company  at  Bingham,  Utah, 
were  started  April  4th,  with  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  additional  men,  with  a  view 
of  mining  from  2000  to  3000  tons  of  ore 
daily  for  shipment  to  the  mills  of  the 
Arthur  plant  at  Garfield.  Milling  op¬ 
erations  have  also  started  at  the  Arthur 
plant. 

On  the  above  date  550  men  were  on 
the  payrolls  of  the  Utah  Copper  Com¬ 
pany.  They  are  divided  as  follows: 
170  men  at  the  mines;  80  on  the  Bing¬ 
ham  and  Garfield  Railroad,  and  300  at 
the  plants.  Three  shovels  are  at  work 
at  the  mines,  one  making  a  grade 
change  on  level  F  and  the  other  two 
loading  ore. 

It  is  estimated  by  officials  of  the 
company  that  within  ninety  days  the 
payroll  will  amount  to  $500,000  a 
month. 

It  is  stated  by  officials  of  the  com¬ 
pany  that  production  at  first  will  be  on 
a  small  scale  and  that  it  will  be  gradu¬ 
ally  increased. 


$2,000,000  Timber  Tract  Changes 
Hands  in  Washington 

What  is  claimed  to  be  the  largest 
timber  deal  in  the  history  of  the  Grays 
Harbor  district  in  Washington  was  con¬ 
summated  recently  when  William  E. 
Boeing  and  associates  of  Seattle  sold 
600,000,000  feet  of  timber  to  the  Miller 
Lumber  and  Logging  Company  of  Ev¬ 
erett  for  a  consideration  in  excess  of 
$2,000,000.  The  timber  tract  is  at  the 
head  of  the  Hoquiam  River,  and  is 
mostly  fir. 

The  tract  was  purchased  for  immedi¬ 
ate  logging  and  surveys  have  already 
been  completed  for  eight  miles  of  rail¬ 
road  which  will  connect  the  tract  with 
Hoquiam.  The  timber  will  be  logged 
at  the  rate  of  50,000,000  feet  annually. 


To  save  from  a  total  loss  the  four 
million  dollars  invested  in  the  potash 
industry  in  Utah,  a  protective  tariff  on 
all  shipments  of  this  mineral  from  for¬ 
eign  countries  must  be  enacted  at  once, 
according  to  a  statement  recently  made 
before  the  Salt  Lake  City  Chamber  of 
Commerce  by  J.  L.  Silsbee,  president 
of  the  Bonneville  Development  Com¬ 
pany  of  Bonneville,  Utah.  A  maximum 
tariff  of  2  cents  per  pound  over  a  period 
of  five  years  would  enable  the  domestic 
potash  industry  to  develop  to  a  point 
where  it  would  be  enabled  to  compete 
with  the  foreign  producers,  Mr.  Silsbee 
stated. 
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Events  in  Washington  of  Interest  to  Western  Men 

A  Survey  of  Recent  Developments  in  the  Nation's  Capital  by 
Paul  Wooton,  Special  Correspondent  of  the  Journal 
of  Electricity  and  Western  Industry 


Califomia-Oregon  R.  R.  Seeks  to 
Discontinue  Service 

Because  an  area  of  10,000  square 
miles  with  a  population  of  10,000  would 
be  entirely  without  rail  transportation, 
the  State  Railroad  Commission  recom¬ 
mended  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  in  a  report  forwarded  re¬ 
cently  that  the  application  of  the 
Nevada-Califomia-Oregon  Railway  Co. 
to  suspend  service  be  denied.  Hearing 
on  the  application  was  conducted  by  the 
California  Commission  February  15  and 
16  in  Alturas  for  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commission.  The  road  operates 
from  Hackstaff,  California,  to  Lake- 
view,  Oregon,  through  Lassen  and 
Modoc  counties,  California,  and  Lake 
county,  Oregon.  The  part  of  the  line 
extending  south  to  Reno,  Nevada,  and 
branch  lines  were  sold  to  the  Western 
Pacific  in  1917.  The  road  at  present 
consists  of  171.29  miles  of  main  line. 
In  1921  the  company  operated  at  a 
deficit  of  $52,000. 

The  Commission,  after  an  investiga¬ 
tion  by  its  engineering  department,  re¬ 
ported  that  a  saving  of  $31,000  was 
possible  by  changing  the  operating 
schedule  from  a  daily  to  a  tri-weekly 
ser\’ice,  by  the  discontinuance  of  the 
salary  of  $10,000  a  year  of  the  presi¬ 
dent  and  by  closing  the  New  York 
office. 

After  reviewing  traffic  possibilities 
in  the  territory,  the  Commission  de¬ 
clared  that  while  these  had  future  pos¬ 
sibilities,  the  immediate  problem  was 
to  obtain  more  revenue  for  the  road 
on  the  basis  of  present  business.  A  fwr 
solution  of  the  company’s  financial 
problem  is  held  out. 


Seattle  Lets  Contract  for  Cedar 
River  Water  Supply  Project 

Grant  Smith  and  Company  of  Seattle 
has  been  awarded  the  contract  for  the 
construction  of  the  Cedar  River  pipe 
line  No.  3  from  Molasses  Creek  to  the 
Volunteer  Park  Reservoir  by  the  city  of 
Seattle  Board  of  Public  Works  on  a  bid 
of  $1,468,602.50.  The  pipe  line  will  be 
14  miles  long  and  will  be  constructed 
of  60-in.  riveted  steel  pipe. 

'Thirty  bids  were  submitted  for  the 
work  by  eleven  different  firms  under  the 
various  alternative  proposals.  Both 
Grant  Smith  and  Company  and  the 
Puget  Sound  Bridge  and  Dredging  Com¬ 
pany  submitted  bids  for  the  complete 
installation  while  D.  A.  Foley  and  Com¬ 
pany,  Jahn  and  Bressi  and  Grant  Smith 
and  Company  offered  to  excavate  the 
course  and  install  the  line  without  fur¬ 
nishing  the  materials.  Six  companies 
submitted  proposals  for  furnishing  the 
materials  alone.  They  were  the  Puget 
Sound  Machinery  Depot,  the  Biggs  Boi¬ 
ler  Works  Company,  the  Western  Pipe 
and  Steel  Company  of  California,  the 
Willamette  Iron  and  Steel  Works,  the 
Seattle  Boiler  Works  and  the  United 
States  Steel  Products  Company.  The 
Continental  Pipe  and  Manufacturing 
Company  submitted  three  bids  on  vari¬ 
ous  types  of  wood  pipe. 

Seattle  at  the  present  time  has  under 
way  one  of  the  largest  programs  of 
public  work  of  any  city  in  the  country. 
The  program  includes  the  Cedar  River 
water  supply  project,  the  Skagit  River 
power  project  and  a  street  paving  and 
improvement  program  in  excess  of  two 
million  dollars. 


After  having  listened  to  a  mass  of 
testimony  pertaining  to  the  utilization 
of  the  waters  of  the  Colorado  River, 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  has  returned 
to  Washington  more  convinced  than 
ever  that  an  equitable  distribution  of 
the  benefits  which  may  accrue  from  this 
resource  can  be  made  between  the 
states  in  the  Colorado  River  basin.  On 
his  return  Secretary  Hoover  declared 
that  all  indications  in  the  West  point 
to  an  improved  business  situation.  The 
only  exceptions,  he  said,  are  Utah  and 
Idaho,  and  even  there  he  expects  to  see 
a  gradual  return  to  more  prosperous 
times  as  metal  mining  gathers  momen¬ 
tum. 

Road  Appropriations 

The  committee  on  roads  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  reported  out  its  bill 
on  April  6  authorizing  the  expenditure 
of  $65,000,000  for  the  Federal  Govem- 
ntjent’s  proportion  of  highway  construc¬ 
tion  during  the  next  fiscal  year.  For  the 
following  fiscal  year  $75,000,000  was 
authorized.  No  provision  was  made  for 
a  third  year,  as  was  being  urged  by  the 
states,  because  the  committee  believes 
the  business  situation  will  improve  so 
that  appropriations  for  that  year  may 
be  at  the  rate  of  $100,000,000.  The 
committee  authorized  an  appropriation 
of  $6,600,000  for  forest  roads  and  trails 
during  the  next  fiscal  year,  but  made  no 
provision  for  the  year  following. 

'The  action  of  the  committee  in  fixing 
$12,500  as  the  maximum  amount  per 
mile  which  the  government  will  contrib¬ 
ute  to  any  road  meets  with  some  objec¬ 
tion  from  the  western  states,  where  it 
is  believed  a  considerable  hardship  will 
be  worked  on  those  sections  where  the 
mountainous  character  of  the  country 
makes  road  building  very  expensive. 
This  type  of  construction  almost  invari¬ 
ably  is  in  sparsely  settled  localities, 
where  the  local  interests  are  in  no  posi¬ 
tion  to  bear  an  extra  amount  of  the  ex¬ 
pense.  The  new  bill  will  allow  under¬ 
pass  as  well  as  overhead  construction  in 
the  elimination  of  railroad  crossings  at 
grade.  For  the  first  time  a  penalty 
clause  has  been  written  into  the  bill  pro¬ 
viding  severe  punishment  for  any  ille¬ 
gal  use  of  federal  aid  funds. 

Coal  Strike 

As  the  coal  strike  enters  its  second 
wreek,  the  mine  w’orkers  have  outpointed 
the  operators  in  bids  for  public  support. 
This  has  been  due  largely  to  the  pub¬ 
licity  growing  out  of  the  hearing  before 
the  committee  on  labor,  of  which  Repre¬ 
sentative  Nolan,  of  California,  is  chair¬ 
man.  The  mine  workers  have  been  able 
to  emphasize  again  and  again  that  the 
operators  refuse  to  enter  into  a  national 
conference.  The  operators’  explanations 
apparently  are  entirely  satisfactory  to 
most  of  the  persons  conversant  with  the 
coal  industry,  but  the  public  generally 
is  not  g^rasping  them.  'There  is  every 
indication  that  the  strike  will  be  an 
extended  one. 

Railroad  Rates 

Due  to  differences  of  opinion  among 
the  members  of  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commission,  it  seems  probable 


there  will  be  some  delay  in  handing 
down  an  opinion  in  the  case  in  which 
the  commission  is  considering  reduc¬ 
tions  in  railroad  rates.  Some  members 
of  the  commission  believe  that  the 
financial  situation  of  the  railroads  at 
this  time  will  not  permit  of  any  reduc¬ 
tions.  Other  members  of  the  commis¬ 
sion  are  said  to  be  in  favor  of  a  general 
reduction  in  all  commodities,  while  still 
others  would  confine  the  reduction  to 
basic  commodities.  Most  large  pur¬ 
chasers  in  making  contracts  are  insist¬ 
ing  upon  a  clause  which  provides  that 
they  are  to  have  the  benefit  of  any  re¬ 
duction  which  may  be  made  in  freight 
rates. 

Patent  Legislation 

Such  determined  opposition  against 
compulsory  working  of  patents  was 
shown  at  the  first  Senate  hearing  on 
the  subject,  held  April  6,  that  it  has 
been  decided  to  redraft  the  bill  elim¬ 
inating  specific  limitations  of  five  and 
two  years.  'The  new  bill  will  provide 
that  all  patents  are  to  be  worked  within 
a  reasonable  time,  but  the  length  of 
time  is  to  be  left  to  the  judgment  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Patents.  The 
Commissioner  of  Patents,  himself,  is 
strongly  opposed  to  the  legulatio^  de¬ 
claring  it  is  imperative,  if  invention  is 
to  be  encouraged,  for  the  patentee  to 
have  a  monopoly.  A  further  hearing 
will  be  had  April  18. 

Tariff 

As  this  is  written  it  is  expected  that 
the  Senate  finance  committee  will  com¬ 
plete  its  work  on  the  tariff  bill  on  April 
12.  Apparently  the  judiciary  committee 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  is  dis¬ 
inclined  to  take  away  any  of  the  author¬ 
ity  of  the  federal  courts  in  their  juris¬ 
diction  over  orders  issued  by  state  pub¬ 
lic  utility  commissions.  Representative 
Bacharach  of  New  Jersey,  is  pressing 
a  bill  which  would  take  away  from  the 
federal  courts  the  right  to  issue  injunc¬ 
tions  against  utility  commission  orders. 

Former  Senator  Thomas,  of  Colo¬ 
rado,  who  appeared  at  the  hearing  for 
the  public  utility  companies,  declared 
that  he  cannot  conceive  of  a  more 
iniquitous  statute  than  that  proposed. 
It  seeks  to  deny  the  federal  courts,  he 
said,  the  right  to  preserve  the  property 
and  the  rights  of  individuals,  pending 
the  determination  of  a  constitutional 
question. 

Seattle  Company  Purchases  Large 
Timber  Holdings  in  Washington 

The  M.  R.  Smith  Lumber  and  Shingle 
Company  of  Seattle  has  entered  into  a 
contract  with  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  for  the  purchase  of 
305,000,000  feet  of  timber  in  the  Gren¬ 
ville  Indian  reservation  tract  at  Taho- 
lah,  in  the  Grays  Harbor  country.  The 
company’s  bid  for  the  timber  was 
$650,000.  Under  the  terms  of  the  con¬ 
tract,  the  lumber  company  must  remove 
15,000,000  feet  of  the  timber  before 
March  31,  1924  and  at  least  25,000,000 
feet  annually  thereafter.  All  of  the 
timber  must  be  cut  and  removed  before 
March  31,  1935. 
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Colorado  Commission  Finishes  Western  Hearings 

Seci-etary  Hoover  and  State  Representatives  Adjourn  to  Attempt 
Formation  of  Equitable  Water  Distribution  Pact 


“If  we  can  find  some  basis  for  the 
equitable  division  of  the  waters  of  the 
Colorado,  we  will  have  advanced  devel¬ 
opment  by  at  least  a  quarter  of  a  cen¬ 
tury  over  what  will  result  if  these  mat¬ 
ters  are  handled  through  the  courts.” 

In  the  above  statement  Secretary  of 
Commerce  Hoover,  chairman  of  the 
Colorado  River  Commission,  summed  up 
the  problem  which  is  confronting  the 
commission  at  the  present  time  at  a 
hearing  held  in  Salt  Lake  City  recently, 
one  of  a  series  which  have  been  held  in 
each  of  the  states  comprising  the  Colo¬ 
rado  Basin.  Testimony  has  been  taken 
in  Los  Angeles,  Phoenix,  Salt  Lake 
City,  Denver  and  Cheyenne  in  an  effort 
to  determine  the  attitude  of  the  several 
states  on  the  various  proposals  which 
have  been  made  regarding  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  river. 

The  two  considerations  in  which  the 
commission  is  most  interested  at  the 
present  time  are  the  construction  of  the 
Boulder  Canyon  dam  on  the  lower  Colo¬ 
rado  and  the  formation  of  a  pact  or 
treaty  between  the  several  states  rela¬ 
tive  to  an  equitable  distribution  of 
water  over  periods  variously  placed  at 
from  twenty-five  to  fifty  years.  It  has 
been  the  commission’s  idea  in  drawing 
up  such  a  pact  to  prevent  any  one  of 
the  several  states  from  starting  litiga¬ 
tion  which  might  tie  up  any  pi-oject 
which  might  be  undertaken. 

Various  proposals  have  been  made  at 
each  of  the  hearings  held  as  to  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  such  a  treaty  or  pact.  Re¬ 
ports  of  those  presented  at  the  Phoenix 
and  Los  Angeles  hearings  were  printed 
in  the  April  1  issue  of  the  Journal  of 
Electricity  and  Western  Industry. 


C.  M.  &  St.  P.  Railroad  to  Spend 
$10,000,000  in  Northwest 

Announcement  is  made  by  Macy 
Nicholson,  western  general  manager  of 
the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul 
Railway,  that  of  the  $10,000,000  to  be 
expended  by  the  company  in  the  next 
few  months,  the  sum  of  $250,000  will 
be  expended  in  re-laying  the  main  line 
track  between  Seattle  and  Tacoma.  The 
line  which  is  now  laid  with  85-pound 
rails,  will  be  replaced  with  94-pound 
rails.  Of  interest  to  the  Northwest  is 
the  announcement  that  the  company 
will  .shortly  award  contract  for  4,000 
new  box  cars,  for  which  the  lumber  will 
be  purchased  in  the  Pacific  Northwest 
at  a  cost  of  approximately  $800,000. 
About  20,000,000  feet  will  be  required. 


Would  Interconnect  Seattle  and 
Tacoma  City  Power  Lines 

To  provide  an  outlet  for  surplus 
power  from  the  city’s  Skagit  River  hy¬ 
droelectric  project  for  the  first  two 
years  after  it  is  completed,  the  munici¬ 
pal  light  plants  of  Seattle  and  Tacoma 
will  be  connected,  so  that  current  of 
either  city  will  be  available  for  distri¬ 
bution  in  both  cities,  if  recommenda¬ 
tions  made  by  the  city  council  utilities 
committee  of  Seattle  are  approved  by 
the  legal  department  and  the  city  coun¬ 
cil  as  a  whole. 


Other  proposals  were  presented  at 
the  meetings  in  Salt  Lake*  City  and 
Denver.  Utah  officials  have  proposed 
that  no  limit  be  placed  on  the  amount 
of  water  to  be  used  by  the  states  in  the 
upper  basin  so  long  as  this  amount  does 
not  seriously  affect  the  states  in  the 
lower  basin.  Another  proposal  is  that 
the  flow  of  the  river  at  the  Utah- Ari¬ 
zona  state  line  shall  at  no  time  be  less 
than  fifty  per  cent  of  the  flow  of  the 
river  at  the  present  time.  Still  a  third 
proposal  is  that  each  of  the  upper  states 
be  alloted  water  in  proportion  to  its 
irrigrable  lands,  but  that  this  allotment 
shall  not  exceed  thirty-five  per  cent  of 
the  total  flow  of  the  river. 

Of  interest  to  the  commission  was  an 
entirely  new  suggestion  made  by  the 
irrigation  proponents  of  Colorado  and 
members  of  the  Denver  Water  Commis¬ 
sion.  The  irrigationists  contend  that 
half  a  million  acres  of  arid  land  on  the 
eastern  slopes  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
can  be  irrigated  provided  water  from 
tributaries  of  the  Colorado  River  can 
be  carried  across  the  mountains.  The 
city  of  Denver  is  seeking  250,000  acre- 
feet  of  water  annually  from  the  head¬ 
waters  of  the  river  to  be  carried  across 
the  mountains  as  a  municipal  water 
supply. 

Up  to  this  time  the  matter  of  carry¬ 
ing  water  outside  the  limits  of  the  basin 
has  not  entered  the  discussions. 

Future  meetings  will  be  held  either 
in  Washington  or  at  points  in  the  basin 
to  be  specified  at  a  later  date.  For  the 
present  the  various  members  will  con¬ 
sider  the  mass  of  data  which  has  been 
presented  at  the  hearings  just  con¬ 
cluded. 


The  Tacoma  city  council  has  approved 
a  resolution  providing  for  such  an  inter¬ 
connection,  and  Supt.  J.  D.  Ross  of  the 
Seattle  municipal  power  plant  strongly 
urges  the  step.  He  estimates  the  cost 
of  the  25-mile  transmission  line  neces- 
.sary  at  $150,000.  The  line  will  prob¬ 
ably  run  from  the  Tacoma  sub-station 
at  South  24th  and  C  streets  to  connect 
with  the  Seattle  line  at  Renton;  each 
city  will  supply  and  install  the  switch¬ 
ing  and  measuring  equipment  at  its 
own  end;  each  city  will  acquire  the 
right-of-way  in  its  respective  county 
and  construct  such  part  of  the  line,  the 
supplies  to  be  purchased  by  one  or  the 
other;  the  cost  of  the  line  .to  be  divided 
equally;  that  each  city  supply  the  other 
surplus  power  available  for  either  com¬ 
mercial  or  emergency  use  to  the  capac¬ 
ity  of  the  intertie  line,  the  rate  to  be 
one-half  cent  per  kilowatt-hour  for 
water-generated  current,  and  double 
this  for  steam-generated  current. 


Resolutions  were  adopted  at  the  re¬ 
cent  meeting  of  the  Washington  State 
Chamber  of  Commerce  at  Olympia, 
calling  upon  all  commercial  organiza¬ 
tions  in  the  state  to  use  every  effort  to 
encourage  the  development  of  the  hy¬ 
droelectric  resources  of  the  Northwest. 
The  .same  meeting  also  endorsed  the 
adoption  of  a  state  legislative  policy  for 
reclamation  and  development  of  idle 
lands. 


Conditions  in  Utah  Point  to  an 
Early  Return  to'  Normal 

Conditions  with  respect  to  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  Salt  Lake  City  and  Utah  are 
considered  highly  optimistic  at  the 
present  time,  according  to  an  editorial 
recently  publi.shed  in  the  Salt  Lake 
Tribune  calling  attention  to  facts  and 
figures  concerning  the  situation  in  the 
Intermountain  district.  Excerpts  from 
the  editorial  follow: 

The  credit  extensions  of  the  war  finance  cor¬ 
poration  in  this  district  have  provided  a  most 
welcome  relief  to  many  hard-pressed  agricultural 
interests.  These  advances  have  reached  a  total 
for  Utah  and  Idaho  of  $12,636,317.28.  Of  this 
amount,  $8,796,000  was  ioaned  to  the  suKar- 
producing  companies  of  the  two  states.  In  Utah, 
$1,102,480  has  been  loaned  for  livestock  and 
other  agricultural  purposes.  In  Idaho,  $2,637,- 
837.28  has  been  loan^.  Already  $2,066,622.28 
has  been  repaid  by  the  borrowers,  and  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  ioans — to  tide  the  borrower  over  his 
difficulties — has  been  accomplished.  Further  re¬ 
payments  wili  be  made  constantly  and  consist¬ 
ently. 

In  the  industrial  field  Utah  is  counting,  and 
with  good  reason,  upon  the  development  this 
year  of  a  steel  industry  which  before  much 
time  elapses  will  be  a  dominant  force  in  the 
state.  It  can  be  asserted  with  assurance  that 
at  least  one  blast  furnace,  and  possibly  more, 
will  be  in  the  course  of  construction  this  year. 
The  beginnings  of  the  steel  industry  will  be  of 
great  significance,  and  will  give  Utah  an  im¬ 
petus  which  cannot  be  measured. 

Construction  of  alt  sorts  is  due  to  get  under 
way  this  spring  and  summer.  This  work  will 
come  under  the  classifications  of  industrial  build¬ 
ing,  home  construction  and  rocul  building  for 
the  most  part.  Among  the  major  pieces  of  city 
construction  will  be  the  erection  of  the  Elks' 
building  in  Salt  Lake,  the  probable  beginning 
on  the  Salt  Lake  branch  of  the  reserve  bank, 
and  the  completion  of  the  new  West  high  school. 
Several  ai>8rtment  houses  and  a  very  large  num¬ 
ber  of  new  residences  are  being  planned  for 
erection. 

Mining  is  another  industry  important  to  this 
section  which  is  entering  more  prosiierous  days. 
Silver  mining  has  held  up,  and  is  increasing. 
Improvement  in  the  lead  market  has  helped 
producers  of  this  metal,  while  the  copper  situa¬ 
tion  steadily  improves.  Because  of  the  size  and 
unusual  character  of  its  operations,  the  shut¬ 
down  of  the  Utah  Copper  mines  at  Bingham 
was  held  to  be  perhaps  of  greater  significance  to 
the  community  than  actual  facts  justified.  And 
that  property  is  expected  to  resume  within  a 
measurable  time. 

So  there  are  many,  many  reasons  besides  the 
weather,  why  the  citizens  of  the  intermountain 
country  can  be  happy  at  the  present  course  of 
events. 


Seattle  Commission  to  Investigate 
Industrial  Situation 

Adopting  by  unanimous  vote  a  re.so- 
lution  recently  introduced,  the  Seattle 
city  council  recently  requested  Mayor 
Hugh  M.  Caldwell  to  call  an  industrial 
conference  for  the  near  future,  and  to 
invite  each  of  the  following  organiza¬ 
tions  to  .send  three  representatives: 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Employers’  As- 
.sociation,  Seattle  Clearing  House  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Building  Trades  Council,  Build¬ 
ing  Material  Dealers’  A.s.sociation,  As- 
.sociated  General  Contractors  and 
Central  Labor  Council. 

The  resolution  declares  that  existing 
industrial  disputes  and  the  prevalence 
of  excessive  building  costs  are  retard¬ 
ing  the  building  opeiations  in  Seattle. 
Plans  for  the  conference  are  well  under 
way. 


The  Oregon  Qiarcoal-Iron  Company 
has  announced  that  it  will  erect  a  $200,- 
000  furnace  for  the  manufacture  of  pig 
iron  from  the  company’s  1000-acre  ore 
field  near  Scappose,  Oregon.  This 
$325,000  concern,  headed  by  A.  W.  Mar¬ 
tin,  estimates  that  it  will  be  possible  to 
turn  out  a  high  grade  of  pig  iron  at  a 
cost  of  about  $16.00  a  ton. 
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Denver  Gas  and  Electric  Light 
Company  Promotes  Officials 

A  number  of  promotions  for  employes 
of  The  Denver  Gas  and  Electric  Light 
Company  have  been  made  as  the  result 
of  the  action  taken  by  the  board  of  di¬ 
rectors  of  that  company  on  March  27, 
when  the  successor  to  William  J.  Barker 
was  elected. 

Clare  N.  Stannard,  for  many  years 
secretary  and  commercial  manager  of 
the  company,  was  elected  vice-president 
and  general  manager,  a  position  which 
has  been  vacant  since  Mr.  Barker’s 
death  several  months  ago.  Mr.  Stan¬ 
nard  is  active  in  the  civic  and  commer¬ 
cial  life  of  Denver  and  is  an  imposing 
figfure  in  the  electrical  industry.  He  is 
president  of  the  Electrical  Home  Build¬ 
ing  Company,  that  part  of  the  Denver 
Electrical  Cooperative  League  which  is 
building  the  first  model  electrical  home 
in  that  city. 

Rufus  G.  Gentry,  assistant  commer¬ 
cial  manager  of  the  company,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  commercial  manager  in  Mr. 
Stannard’s  place.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  advisory  committee  of  the  Electrical 
Cooperative  League  in  Denver.  As  act¬ 
ing  secretary  the  treasurer  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  Harry  Hughes,  was  elected. 


S.  F.  Bond  Company  Will  Install 
Radio  Broadcasting  ^)iation 

The  prediction  of  the  promoters  of 
the  radio  telephone  that  this  means  of 
communication  will  soon  be  used  by  big 
business  firms  to  keep  in  touch  with 
their  various  branches  was  made  prac¬ 
tical  recently  when  the  bond  house  of 
Cyrus  Peirce  and  Company  announced 
its  intention  of  installing  radiophones 
in  each  of  its  ten  branches  throughout 
California  and  other  Pacific  Coast 
.states. 

Preparations  have  already  been  start¬ 
ed  by  the  company  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  500-watt  broadcasting  station 
on  the  Insurance  Exchange  building  in 
San  Francisco. 

When  this  equipment  is  established, 
the  company  will  send  to  its  branches 
several  times  a  day  news  of  bond  issues 
and  prices.  Officials  of  the  company 
.said  that  the  radio  telephone  system 
will  be  in  operation  in  four  or  five 
weeks,  when  the  company  will  take  over 
the  entire  tenth  floor  of  the  Insurance 


Exchange  building  next  month.  The 
ten  branches  of  Cynis  Peirce  and 
Company  are  located  in  Seattle,  Los 
Angeles,  San  Diego,  Pasadena,  Santa 
Barbara,  Fresno,  Eureka,  Stockton, 
Oakland  and  San  Jose. 


$5,000,000  Hotel  Project  in  Los 
Angeles  Is  Under  Way 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  western 
firms  in  competition  with  builders  from 
the  East  secured  the  principal  contracts 
for  the  Biltmore  Hotel  now  under  con¬ 
struction  in  Los  Angeles.  This  building 
project  is  of  special  interest  at  this 
time  because  it  will  represent  the  larg¬ 
est  single  sum  of  money  ever  expended 
in  the  West  for  hotel  facilities. 

Schofield  Engineering  Construction 
Company,  of  Los  Angeles,  was  awarded 
the  general  contract  for  a  sum  in  excess 
of  $5,000,000.  Llewellyn  Iron  Works 
will  furnish  and  install  all  electric  ele¬ 
vators,  control  wiring  and  signal  sys¬ 
tems,  together  with  the  structural  steel 
frame  for  the  entire  building.  Their 
bid  amounted  to  $636,687.50.  Excava¬ 
tion  for  the  foundations  is  started 
under  a  contract  given  to  C.  A.  Ed¬ 
wards.  The  hotel  will  be  rushed  to  com¬ 
pletion  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 
The  electrical  installation  for  light  and 
power  has  not  been  contracted  for  as 
yet. 


Wages  of  metal  workers  in  the  cities 
adjacent  to  San  Francisco  bay  will  be 
cut  10  per  cent  beginning  April  17  as 
the  result  of  a  decision  of  the  California 
Metal  Trades  Association.  Under  the 
new  order  the  basic  wage  of  skilled 
workmen  is  set  at  64  cents  an  hour. 
This  is  the  second  cut  since  the  basic 
rate  on  government  work  in  October, 
1918.  The  American  plan  has  been  in 
force  in  the  metal  trades  industry  for 
almost  six  years. 


The  packing  and  manufacturing  plant 
of  the  California  Peach  and  Fig  Grow¬ 
ers  in  Fresno  was  totally  destroyed  by 
fire  on  March  31  with  a  loss  estimated 
in  excess  of  $150,000.  The  building 
which  was  owned  by  the  Guggenhime 
interests  was  valued  at  $30,000,  the 
machinery  and  equipment  at  $20,000 
and  the  stock  stored  in  the  plant  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  $100,000. 


Work  of  War  Finance  Corporation 
Outlined  by  Eugene  Meyer 

Eugene  Meyer,  Jr.,  managing  director 
of  the  War  Finance  Corporation,  spent 
several  days  in  Salt  Lake  City  recently, 
investigating  the  activities  of  the  local 
office  of  the  organization.  Mr.  Meyer 
is  making  a  tour  of  the  country  for  the 
purpose  of  making  such  investigations, 
the  result  of  which  he  will  report  to 
President  Harding. 

Speaking  of  conditions  generally,  Mr. 
Meyer  said: 

“Throughout  the  corn  belt  in  the  middle  west, 
in  California  and  in  other  sections  we  have 
already  visited  there  has  been  a  universal  ver¬ 
dict  that  economic  conditions  have  improved. 
The  farmers  are  in  better  position,  the  banks 
are  stronger,  practically  all  elements  feel  cer¬ 
tain  that  the  worst  is  past. 

“I  want  to  compliment  the  members  of  the 
Utah  agency  of  the  corporation  and  those  who 
have  been  associated  with  them  for  the  admir¬ 
able  cooperation  they  have  shown  in  facilitating 
the  advances  of  the  corporation  in  this  section. 
Utahns  should  know,  too,  that  the  example  set 
by  the  organization  here  of  the  Bankers’  Loan 
Company  a.s  an  instrument  for  handling  the 
advances  of  the  corporation  has  been  followed 
with  the  greatest  success  in  many  other  cities. 
Last  fall  the  day  after  I  left  Salt  Lake  I  told 
the  bankers  and  others  interested  at  Cheyenne 
of  the  organization  formed  in  Salt  Lake  and  on 
the  spot  they  started  a  corporation  with  a  cap¬ 
ital  of  $200,000,  which  has  since  been  increased 
to  $1,000,000  and  has  proved  of  great  benefit  to 
the  livestock,  agricuKural  and  financial  inter¬ 
ests  of  Wyoming. 

“The  general  improvement  in  the  prices  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  producers  for  farm  products  and 
livestock  has  been  of  major  importance.  That 
the  work  of  the  corporation  has  proved  of  bene¬ 
fit  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  since  Jan¬ 
uary  between  $25,000,000  and  $30,000,000  of  the 
loans  made  has  been  repaid. 

“Through  local  agencies  the  corporation  has 
been  happy  to  be  of  service  to  the  sugar  indus¬ 
try,  to  which  between  $9,000,000  and  $10,000,000 
has  been  loaned,  and  to  the  livestock  and  gen¬ 
eral  agricultural  producers.” 

Mr.  Meyer  held  a  series  of  confer¬ 
ences  with  the  officials  of  the  Utah 
agency  of  the  corporation,  with  the  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  Bankers’  Loan  Company,  the 
Sugar  Beet  Finance  Corporation  and 
the  Western  Livestock  Loan  Company, 
and  a  public  discussion  as  to  the  results 
achieved  by  the  corporation  and  its 
aims. 


The  San  Francisco  Development  As¬ 
sociation  has  announced  that  the  first  of 
its  annual  Home  Beautiful  and  Building 
Construction  expositions  will  be  held  in 
the  municipal  auditorium  of  that  city 
April  25  to  May  2. 


WHERE  CALIFORNIA  WILL  STORE  WATER  FOR  A  $12,000,000  IRRIGATION  PROJECT. 

Two  view!  of  the  Exchequer  damsrte  on  the  Merced  River  in  Mariposa  surface  of  the  stream.  The  other  view  ia  looking  upstream  from  the  dam- 

county,  California,  where  water  will  be  stored  for  the  Merced  Irrigation  site,  showing  the  partially  destroyed  dam  of  the  old  Exchequer  Mining 

District.  Twelve  million  dollars  is  being  spent  on  this  project.  The  view  Company  which  was  washed  out  several  years  ago.  At  the  present  time 

on  the  left  shows  the  height  of  the  proposed  dam.  310  feet  above  the  exploration  work  is  in  progress. 
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Radio  Show  in  Seattle  Will  Be 
Feature  of  Radio  Week 

Seattle  will  stage  a  Radio  Show,  said 
to  be  the  first  of  its  kind  held  outside 
New  York  City,  during  the  week  of 
April  23-29,  proclaimed  by  Mayor  Hugh 
M.  Caldwell  as  Radio  Week.  Prelim¬ 
inary  plans  made  by  the  Seattle  Radio 
Association  and  the  Totem  Radio  Club, 
pro\*ide  for  using  The  Arena  as  the 
location,  and  for  securing  exhibits  from 
practically  all  of  the  twenty-two  lead¬ 
ing  firms  dealing  in  and  manufacturing 
radio  apparatus.  An  interesting  exhi¬ 
bition  will  be  staged  by  the  radio  labo¬ 
ratory  of  the  Puget  Sound  Naval  Yard. 
Among  the  details  planned  are  the  set¬ 
ting  up  of  several  transmitting  sets, 
one,  for  instance,  to  be  operated  for 
transmission  of  message  to  the  receiv¬ 
ing  sets  inside  the  exposition  hall  and 
the  other  to  broadcast  for  Seattle  and 
the  Puget  Sound  district. 

Competitions  among  amateur  opera¬ 
tors  in  receiving  and  sending  code 
messages  will  be  staged,  with  prizes 
awarded.  The  objects  of  the  Seattle 
associations  backing  the  Show  are,  first, 
to  give  Seattle  an  opportunity  to  see 
and  understand  the  radio,  and  secondly, 
to  raise  funds  for  the  establishment  of 
a  publicly-owTied  and  conducted  trans¬ 
mitting  station  in  Seattle,  which  will  be 
second  to  none  in  the  West. 


Seek  Constitutional  Amendment 
Against  Tax-free  Securities 

A  constitutional  amendment  prohibit¬ 
ing  the  further  issuance  of  tax-exempt 
securities  by  states  and  municipalities 
has  been  recommended  to  the  house 
committee  of  ways  and  means  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  by  representatives  of  the 
national  government,  public  utilities  and 
large  industrial  concerns.  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  Mellon  was  one  of  the 
chief  advocates  of  such  an  amendment 
before  the  committee  at  a  recent  meet¬ 
ing.  Public  utility  representatives 
pointed  out  that  capital  needed  for  im¬ 
provements  and  extensions  is  going 
into  tax-exempt  securities  despite  the 
fact  that  private  corporation  bond  is¬ 
sues  are  offering  interest  rates  far  in 
excess  of  those  offered  by  states  and 
municipalities. 


Oregon  Iron  &  Steel  Co.  Finishes 
Power  Plant  Near  Portland 

Construction  of  a  reinforced  concrete 
dam  360  feet  long  and  30  feet  high 
above  the  bed  of  the  creek,  at  the  out¬ 
let  of  Oswego  Lake,  has  just  been  com¬ 
pleted  by  the  Oregon  Iron  and  Steel 
Company,  enabling  the  company  to  dou¬ 
ble  its  plant  capacity.  An  earthen  dam 
dike  one  foot  above  the  level  of  top  of 
dam  extends  around  the  foot  of  the 
lake,  a  natural  body  of  water  about 
three  miles  long  and  half  a  mile  wide 
which  is  fed  and  considerably  enlarged 
by  a  canal  from  the  Tualatin  River. 
The  importance  of  the  plant  is  in  its 
location  only  eight  miles  from  the  busi¬ 
ness  center  of  the  city  of  Portland  with 
260,000  people. 

TTie  power  house  is  a  concrete  struc¬ 
ture  large  enough  to  house  two  units 
or  double  the  present  capacity  which 
consists  of  a  500-kva.,  2300-volt  West- 
inghouse  generator,  direct  connected 
with  water  wheel  and  exciter.  The  total 
length  of  the  pipe  line  and  penstock  is 


1200  feet  and  the  effective  head  is  85 
feet. 

The  Oregon  Iron  and  Steel  Com¬ 
pany,  manufacturing  cast-iron  products, 
will  use  some  power  and  will  also  sup¬ 
ply  lighting  current  to  the  villages  of 
Oswego,  Oak  Grove,  Lake  Grove  and 
other  rural  points,  and  in  ^ny  emer¬ 
gency  its  current  can  be  switched  to  the 
lines  of  the  Portland  Railway  Light  and 
Power  Company  or  the  Northwestern 
Electric  Company  supplying  the  city  of 
Portland  with  light  and  power.  In 
serving  scattered  rural  communities  the 
current  is  now  carried  over  about  60 
miles  of  wire. 


S.  P.  Company  Announces  Cut  in 
Freight  Rate  on  P<des 

A  substantial  reduction  in  freight 
rates  on  poles  and  piling,  made  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  Oregon,  Washington 
Railroad  and  Navigation  Company, 
from  Portland,  Seattle,  and  other  points 
in  western  Washington  and  Oregon,  to 
San  Francisco,  Oakland,  Stockton,  Sac¬ 
ramento,  Weed  and  all  points  in  north¬ 
ern  California,  has  just  been  announced 
by  the  Southern  Pacific  Company. 

The  present  44c.  per  100  lb.  rate 
from  Portland  and  western  Oregon 
points  will  be  reduced  to  37c.  per  100 
lb.,  and  the  present  51c.  per  100  lb.  rate 
from  Seattle  and  western  Washington 
points  will  be  reduced  to  14c.  per 
100  lb. 

This  change  in  rates  is  offered  as  an 
emergency  measure  and,  by  authority 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis¬ 
sion,  will  go  into  effect  ten  days  after 
filing  instead  of  the  customary  thirty 
days. 


According  to  figures  recently  com¬ 
piled  by  J.  Cecil  Alter,  meteorologist  in 
charge  of  the  Salt  Lake  City  weather 
bureau,  the  total  annual  number  of 
dark  hours  in  Salt  Lake  City  is  2097.7, 
amounting  to  87.4  days,  which  is  ap¬ 
proximately  24  per  cent  of  the  year. 
The  monthly  percentages  of  the  total 
annual  dark  hours  between  6  a.m.  and 
11  p.m.,  which  in  average  or  u.sual  con¬ 
ditions  may  be  comparable  to  the  total 
consumption  of  lighting  or  illuminating 
energy,  are  as  follows:  January  12.1 
per  cent;  February  9.8;  March  8.3; 
April  6.5;  May  5.8;  June  5.2;  July  5.4; 
August  6.1;  September  7.2;  October  9.5; 
November  11.5;  and  December  12.6  per 
cent. 


Purchased  at  the  rate  of  $1,800  each 
the  U.  S.  Shipping  Board’s  entire  Lake 
Union  fleet  of  forty-three  wooden  ves¬ 
sels  has  been  delivered  to  the  Barde 
Industrial  Company  of  Seattle.  The 
company  closed  a  deal  recently  by  which 
it  purchased  the  Lake  Union  vessels 
and  all  the  other  uncompleted  wooden 
vessels  owned  by  the  Shipping  Board 
on  the  Pacific  Coast.  The  company  will 
sell  the  vessels. 


An  expenditure  of  $19,000  for  sur¬ 
veys  and  $146,000  for  actual  construc¬ 
tion  of  national  forest  roads  is  included 
in  the  progn*am  for  Utah  during  the 
coming  year,  according  to  an  announce¬ 
ment  ma.de  by  B.  J.  Finch,  district  en¬ 
gineer  for  the  federal  bureau  of  public 
roads.  Twenty-seven  miles  of  roads  are 
to  be  constructed  under  the  program 
and  approximately  sixty  surveyed. 


Books  and  Bulletins 


Practical  Electrical  Engineering 

By  HARRY  G.  CISIN.  M.E.,  Enidneer- 

ins  Editor,  "Electrical  Record."  6^  by 

8.  324  pa^es.  68  illustrations.  D.  Van 

Nostrand  and  Company,  New  York. 

Practicability  and  simplicity  are  the 
keynotes  of  this  book  which  deals  only 
with  the  basic  principles  of  direct  cur¬ 
rent  engineering.  One  of  the  chief  fea¬ 
tures  which  will  recommend  it  to  the 
use  of  the  practical  man  who  has  had 
no  technical  training  is  its  freedom 
from  algebraic  proofs  and  problems. 
The  knowledge  of  simple  arithmetic 
alone  is  essential  for  its  comprehensive 
study.  The  book  deals  with  the  defini¬ 
tion  of  the  practical  units,  a  discussion 
of  the  fundamental  laws,  and  then  car¬ 
ries  the  student  through  the  various 
principles  underlying  electrical  engi¬ 
neering.  One  of  the  chief  features  is 
the  appendix  which  contains  a  complete 
laboratory  course  of  twenty  experi¬ 
ments  which  are  supplementary  to  the 
text.  For  the  man  who  has  gained  his 
knowledge  of  things  electrical  by  actual 
practice  and  to  the  man  in  the  in¬ 
dustry  who  has  neither  the  opportunity 
nor  the  time  to  gain  a  general  knowl¬ 
edge  of  electricity,  the  book  will  fill  a 
long-felt  want. 

The  Government  Printing  OflBce  at 
Washingfton  has  just  issued  an  elemen¬ 
tary  book  on  radio  communication  enti¬ 
tled  “The  Principles  Underlying  Radio 
Communication.”  Copies  of  the  book 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Superintend¬ 
ent  of  Documents  at  $1  each. 

The  Electric  Power  Qub  of  St.  Louis 
has  prepared  a  new  controller  handbook 
containing  simple  descriptions  of  the 
various  controllers  for  electric  motors 
and  definitions  of  the  terms  used  in  this 
connection.  The  handbooks  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  leading  manufacturers  of 
electric  power  and  control  apparatus  or 
from  the  Power  Club. 

The  Ideal  Electric  and  Manufacturing 
Company,  Mansfield,  Ohio,  has  just  is¬ 
sued  two  complete  bulletins,  one  on 
alternating  current  motors  and  the 
other  on  direct  current  motors  manu¬ 
factured  by  the  company.  Both  are  well 
illustrated. 

A  new  catalog  has  just  been  issued 
by  the  Chicago  Fuse  Manufacturing 
Company  of  Chicago,  on  electrical  pro¬ 
tecting  materials  and  conduit  fittings. 
This  catalog  contains  96  pages  with  445 
illustrations.  It  is  a  veritable  encyclo¬ 
pedia  that  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
everyone  interested  in  such  electrical 
devices. 


The  Grays  Harbor  Railway  and  Light 
Company,  Aberdeen,  has  announced 
through  its  president,  E.  N.  Sanderson 
of  New  York,  who  recently  investigated 
the  company’s  holdings  in  Washington, 
that  the  company  will  carry  out  plans 
for  the  development  of  the  hydroelec¬ 
tric  power  possibilities  on  the  Wynoo- 
che  River.  The  company  recently  had 
additional  equipment  which  will  provide 
5,000  horsepower  installed  in  their 
power  plant  in  Hoquiam.  This  gives 
the  company  12,000  horsepower  in  its 
Hoquiam  plant. 
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Meetings  of  Interest  to  Western  Men 


Wyoming  Utility  Association 
Holds  Successful  Session 

Utility  men  from  all  parts  of  Wyo¬ 
ming  gathered  at  Cheyenne  on  April  10 
and  11  for  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Wyoming  Utility  Association.  The 
meeting  was  characterized  as  one  of  the 
most  successful  in  the  history  of  the 
organization. 

'Fhe  program  for  the  sessions  follows: 
Monday,  April  10 

9:30  a.m. — Resistration. 

Morning  Scaaion.  10  a.m. — Welcom*  Address. 
Ed  Taylor,  Mayor  of  Cheyenne;  Address  of  the 
President.  C.  A.  Semrad.  The  Cheyenne  Light. 
Fuel  and  Power  Co. ;  “Cooperation  in  Business," 
S.  W.  Bishop,  executive  manager.  Electrical  Co¬ 
operative  League,  Denver;  Activities  In  the  Na¬ 
tional  Electric  Light  Association.  E.  P,  Bacon, 
Natrona  Power  Company,  Casper,  Wyo. ;  “The 
Value  of  Publicity."  Geo.  E.  Lewis,  executive 
manager.  Rocky  Mountain  Committee  on  Public 
Utility  Information. 

Afternoon  Session.  2  p.m. — “Customer  Owner¬ 
ship."  Norman  Read.  The  Colorado  Power  Co.; 
"Public  Relations."  J.  S.  Greenawalt.  The  Moun¬ 
tain  States  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co. ;  “Bud¬ 
geting  as  an  Incentive  to  Efficient  Utility  Opera¬ 
tion."  O.  A.  Weller,  The  Denver  Gas  and  Elec¬ 
tric  Light  Co. 

Evening,  7  p.m. — Banquet  at  Cheyenne  Coun¬ 
try  Club. 

Tuesday,  April  11 

Morning  Session,  10  a.m.  —  “Main  Factors 
Entering  into  a  Public  Utility  Rate  Regulation." 
H.  B.  Dwight,  Colorado  Public  Utilities  Commis¬ 
sion  ;  “Some  Recent  Decisions  Affecting  Rights 
of  Public  Utility  Stock  Holders."  P.  W.  Lee. 
attorney.  Fort  Collins,  Colo.;  “The  Value  of  a 
State  Organliation."  F.  R.  Norcross.  Home  Gas 
and  Electric  Company,  Greeley,  Colo. 


Architects  and  Builders  Listen 
to  Electrical  Home  Story 

The  part  to  be  played  by  the  archi¬ 
tect  and  builder  in  the  electrification  of 
the  modem  home  is  being  emphasized 
at  a  series  of  meetings  being  held  be¬ 
fore  the  various  electrical  associations 
in  California.  Under  the  auspices  of 
the  California  Electrical  Cooperative 
Campaign,  “Architects  and  Builders 
Day”  is  being  celebrated  by  these  vari¬ 
ous  organizations,  with  each  member 
of  the  electrical  industry  charged  with 
the  duty  of  bringing  an  architect  or 
builder  to  the  meeting. 

On  March  27  the  San  Francisco  Elec¬ 
trical  Development  Leag^ie  was  host  to 
150  architects  and  builders  of  that  city, 
to  whom  the  story  of  the  electrical 
home  and  the  convenience  outlet  was 
brought  home  in  a  forceful  manner. 
Garnett  Young,  president  of  Garnett 
Young  and  Company,  San  Francisco, 


told  the  electrical  industry’s  story  illus¬ 
trating  his  argruments  for  cooperation 
on  the  part  of  the  architect  and  builder 
by  stating  figures  relative  to  the  an¬ 
nual  .sales  of  the  various  types  of  pop¬ 
ular  household  appliances.  Mrs.  Belle 
DeGraf,  domestic  science  director  for 
the  California  Prune  and  Apricot  Grow¬ 
ers’  Association  and  editor  of  the  do¬ 
mestic  science  page  of  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Chronicle,  gave  the  housewife’s 
version  of  the  necessity  for  convenience 
outlets. 

The  chief  feature  of  the  meeting  was 
the  presentation  of  a  two-act  playlet, 
written  by  Frank  N.  Smith  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Electrical  Cooperative  Campaign, 
which  realistically  compared  the  con¬ 
veniences  of  a  home  not  properly 
equipped  for  the  use  of  electrical  appli¬ 
ances. 

A  similar  story  was  told  to  the  archi¬ 
tects  and  builders  of  San  Diego  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Electric  Club  on  April  4, 
with  Garnett  Young  again  acting  as  the 
chief  speaker  for  the  electrical  indus¬ 
try.  Meetings  of  a  like  nature  were 
held  by  the  Oakland  Electric  Club  on 
September  19  last  year  and  by  the  Los 
Angeles  Electric  Club  on  November  28. 


Ralph  Budd,  president  of  the  Great 
Northern  Railway,  in  Seattle  recently, 
announced  that  his  company  has  al¬ 
ready  begun  the  expenditure  in  Wash¬ 
ington  of  several  million  dollars  of  a 
$15,000,000  rehabilitation  and  improve¬ 
ment  budget  for  1922.  Work  has  been 
started  on  a  double-tracking  contract 
in  eastern  Washington,  near  Spokane, 
that  will  cost  $1,000,000.  Mr.  Budd 
also  stated  that  his  company  will  spend 
$1,500,000  in  improving  fifty  acres  of 
land  recently  purchased  for  terminal 
purposes  in  Wenatchee,  which  will  make 
the  Wenatchee  terminal  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  state. 


Data  for  a  booklet,  showing  the  agri¬ 
cultural  resources  of  Utah,  is  being 
prepared  by  a  special  committee  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  agricultural  committee 
of  the  Salt  Lake  City  Commercial  Club. 
The  booklet  will  show  the  number  of 
farms  in  the  various  counties,  statistics 
on  irrigation  and  drainage,  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  land  and  climate  in  the  dif¬ 
ferent  sections  of  the  state  and  the 
products  developed.  The  special  com¬ 
mittee  appointed  to  collect  data  includes 
E.  M.  Ledyard,  E.  G.  Titus  and  G.  C. 
Dunford. 


First  Denver  Electrical  Home  to 
Open  on  April  30 

With  reasonable  certainty  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  first  model  electrical  home 
in  Denver  has  been  set  for  April  30th, 
according  to  S.  W.  Bishop,  executive 
manager  of  the  Electrical  Cooperative 
League,  the  organization  which  has 
built  the  home. 

Outside  of  the  original  difficulty  in 
arranging  for  a  house  to  be  displayed, 
it  is  reported  that  the  Denver  electrical 
interests  have  not  encountered  any  seri¬ 
ous  obstacles  in  completing  the  project 
and  with  good  weather  during  the  exhi¬ 
bition  period  a  record  breaking  attend¬ 
ance  is  expected. 

When  first  launched,  plans  for  tiie 
Denver  home  provided  for  its  comple¬ 
tion  and  display  before  the  last  holi¬ 
days.  Then  with  a  change  in  the 
scheme  of  financing,  it  w'as  hoped  the 
house  would  be  finished  in  March.  At 
that  time  the  only  severe  cold  weather 
of  the  winter  season  delayed  the  plas¬ 
tering  and  stucco 'Work. 

However,  the  last  -^lay  impressed 
the  League  advisory  committee  so 
strongly,  it  is  said,  that  the  line-up 
was  modified  to  insure  the  showing  of 
the  house  in  the  best  season  of  the 
year.  Experience  in  Cleveland  and 
other  cities  has  strongly  recommended 
the  month  of  May,  with  the  result  that 
the  Denver  home  •will  be  open  the  most, 
if  not  all,  of  the  month,  according  to 
reports. 

The  automatical  garage  door  opener, 
the  ventilating  and  exhaust  fans,  the 
hot  w'ater  heater,  some  of  the  laundry 
equipment,  and  the  heaters  for  the  fire¬ 
places  are  already  installed,  and  with 
the  other  appliances  instantly  available 
no  difficulty  is  anticipated  in  completing 
arrangements  for  the  display. 

Word  received  from  the  Electrical 
Cooperative  League  states  that  all  of 
the  electrical  men  in  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tain  region  are  invited  to  attend  the 
exhibition  some  time  during  the  month. 


Specifications  have  been  issued  to 
Pacific  Coast  shipyards  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  two  electrically  operated 
steel  ferry  boats  by  the  Key  Route 
Ferry  Company  of  Oakland,  to  be  used 
on  San  Francisco  bay.  The  vessels  are 
estimated  to  cost  approximately  $300,- 
000  each.  Bids  •will  be  opened  on  May 
1st.  ITie  specifications  call  for  one 
direct  current  turbo-generator  set  of 
1000-kw.  capacity  which  wall  operate  a 
direct  current  motor  geared  to  the  pro¬ 
pellers. 


Returns  for  1921  show  that  electrical 
utilities  absorbed  by  far  the  greatest 
amount  of  capital  provided  for  in  new 
incorporations  and  enlargements  of  ex¬ 
isting  companies  in  Japan.  New  pro¬ 
jects  were  capitalized  at  187,430,000  yen 
($93,715,000),  and  increases  of  capital 
by  old  companies  totaled  654,099,000 
yen  ($227,049,500).  The  next  largest 
figfures  were  showm  by  manufacturing 
projects  and  were,  respectively,  296,- 
446,000  yen  ($148,223,000),  and  158,- 
275,000  yen  ($79,137,500). 


The  next  regular  meeting  of  the 
Southern  District  of  the  California 
State  Association  of  Electrical  Contrac¬ 
tors  and  Dealers  will  be  held  at  Balboa 
on  April  22  and  23,  according  to  present 
plans. 


COMING  EVENTS 

NORTHWEST  ELECTRIC  LIGHT  AND  POWER  ASSOCIATION 
Aiuinal  ConTentlon — Boiae — Jane  7-10,  1922 

PACIFIC  COAST  ELECTRICAL  ASSOCIATION.  AFFILIATED  WITH 
N.  B.  L.  A. 

Annaol  Meethic — Lee  Ancclee,  Mar  Sl-Jnne  2,  1922 

PACIFIC  COAST  DIVISION.  ELECTRICAL  SL'PPLY  JOBBERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 

Qaarterijr  Mectinc — Del  Monte— April  27-29,  1922 
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Major  General  George  W.  Goethals, 
builder  of  the  Panama  Canal  and  one 
of  the  foremost  engineers  in  America, 
has  announced  that  his  firm,  (Jeorge  W. 
Goethals  and  Company,  Inc.,  will  estab¬ 
lish  offices  in  San  Francisco  for  the 
general  practice  of  enpneering  in  its 
broader  aspects,  extending  its  service 
to  public  and  private  corporations  and 
associations  and  to  financial  interests 


GES.  C.  W.  GOETHALS 


of  the  Pacific  Coast.  General  Goethals 
determined  to  extend  his  activities  to 
the  Pacific  Coast  following  his  recent 
investigation  of  the  Columbia  Basin 
project  for  the  state  of  Washingfton.  At 
that  time  he  visited  various  sections  of 
the  West,  noting  the  engineering  devel¬ 
opments  which  are  rapidly  placing  the 
section  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  to 
the  forefront  in  engineering  achieve¬ 
ment.  His  company  will  be  represented 
in  San  Francisco  by  F.  Emerson  Hoar, 
consulting  engineer,  who  at  the  same 
time  will  continue  his  private  practice. 

John  A.  Britton,  vice-president  and 
general  manager,  and  W.  G.  Vincent, 
executive  engineer  of  the  Pacific  Gas  & 
Electric  Company,  have  returned  from 
an  eastern  trip  covering  several  weeks’ 
duration,  and  report  great  enthusiasm 
being  manifested  over  the  forthcoming 
national  convention  of  the  National 
Electric  Light  Association  to  meet  at 
Atlantic  City  the  middle  of  May. 

J.  E.  Woodbridge  of  Ford,  Bacon  & 
Davis  with  headquarters  at  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  has  left  for  a  business  visit  to 
the  East  for  the  purpose  of  investigat¬ 
ing  electric  arc  welding  and  other  re¬ 
cent  processes  in  penstock  pipe  instal¬ 
lation. 

C.  A.  Pope,  advertising  manager  for 
the  Hendrie  and  Bolthoff  Company  of 
Denver,  addressed  the  advertising  bu¬ 
reau  of  the  Denver  Civic  and  Commer¬ 
cial  Association,  April  4th. 

K.  E.  VanKuran.  Los  Angeles  district 
manager  for  the  Westinghouse  Electric 
and  Manufacturing  Company,  will  make 
an  extended  trip  through  the  East  visit¬ 
ing  the  different  branch  factories  of  his 
company.  He  will  leave  during  April 
but  contemplates  returning  to  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Coast  in  time  for  the  Pacific  Coast 
Electric  Association  convention  which  is 
to  be  held  in  the  Ambassador  Hotel, 
Los  Angeles. 

George  Lewis,  executive  manager  of 
the  Rocky  Mountain  Committee  on  Pub¬ 
lic  Utility  Information,  spoke  to  the 
Lions’  Club  of  Lafayette,  Colorado,  the 
night  of  March  28th. 


Personals 


F.  R.  Davis,  advertising  •manager  of 
the  General  Electric  Company,  after  a 
sojourn  of  several  weeks  in  Pacific 
Coast  centers,  namely,  Los  Angeles, 
San  Francisco,  Portland  and  Seattle,  is 
again  back  in  his  Schenectady  head¬ 
quarters  thoroughly  imbued  with  the 
tremendous  possibilities  of  the  empire 
in  the  making  which  lies  west  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains. 

E.  N.  Hurley,  president  of  the  Hurley 
Machine  Company  and  formerly  head  of 
the  U.  S.  Shipping  Board,  is  again  back 
at  his  Chicago  headquarters  after  a 
visit  of  several  weeks’  duration  in  the 
West,  investigating  the  possibilities  of 
locating  a  factory  branch  representing 
an  investment  of  something  like  a  mil¬ 
lion  and  a  quarter  dollars  in  one  of  the 
growing  industrial  districts  of  the  West. 

John  R.  Millar,  president  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Manufacturer’s  Association  with 
headquarters  at  Oakland,  California,  is 
busily  engaged  in  revising  the  Code  of 
Ethics  under  which  the  California  Man¬ 
ufacturer’s  Association  is  operating. 
This  association  is  doing  excellent  work 
for  the  upbuilding  of  industry  through¬ 
out  the  West  under  the  able  leadership 
of  Mr.  Millar. 

Harrison  S.  Robinson,  at  attorney- 
at-law  of  Oakland,  California,  who  has 
taken  an  unusual  interest  in  the  better¬ 
ing  of  industrial  relations  throughout 
the  West,  is  now  engaged  in  reorganiz¬ 
ing  these  activities  which  have  proved 
so  successful  during  the  year,  and  it  is 
believed  that  the  industrial  relations 
activities  will  go  forward  during  the 
coming  months  with  increased  vim  and 
vigor. 

Preston  S.  Miller  of  the  Electrical 
Testing  Laboratories  of  New  York,  is 
touring  the  Pacific  Coast  in  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  his  company,  which  is  one  of 
the  largest  in  the  country  devoted  en¬ 
tirely  to  the  testing  and  inspecting  of 
electrical  materials. 

Stuart  Mannell,  exporting  and  im¬ 
porting  engineer  of  Seattle  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Seattle  Engineers’  Club,  is 
a  recent  San  Francisco  visitor,  having 
come  to  this  city  for  the  purpose  of 
conferring  with  foreign  trade  experts 
on  matters  relative  to  the  export  and 
import  business, 

W.  M.  Shepard,  consulting  engineer 
for  the  California-Oregon  Power  Com¬ 
pany  of  Medford,  Oregon,  spent  several 
days  in  San  Francisco  recently  dealing 
with  matters  relative  to  the  112-mile 
interconnecting  transmission  line  which 
will  link  the  power  systems  of  Califor¬ 
nia  with  those  of  the  state  of  Oregon. 

C.  A.  Williams,  range  sales  manager 
of  the  Great  Western  Power  Company, 
has  resigned  from  his  position.  J.  W. 
Wrenn,  for  many  years  connected  with 
the  sale  and  distribution  of  electrical 
appliances  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  has 
been  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy. 

George  W.  Bixler,  of  the  Denver  Gas 
and  Electric  Light  Company  and  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  electrical  bureau  of  the 
Denver  Civic  and  Commercial  Associa¬ 
tion,  has  been  appointed  captain  of  a 
team  in  the  membership  drive  being 
conducted  by  that  organization.  . 


R.  E.  Chatfield,  executive  secretary 
of  the  British  Columbia  Electric  Serv¬ 
ice  League,  has  returned  again  to  Van¬ 
couver  after  an  absence  of  several 
weeks  in  California  where  he  investi¬ 
gated  the  work  of  the  California 
Electrical  Cooperative  Campaign,  and 
incidentally  carried  back  with  him  a 
California  bride. 

D.  G.  Irions,  formerly  connected  with 
electrical  trade  papers  in  the  East,  has 
located  in  Denver  and  intends  to  estab¬ 
lish  himself  as  the  representative  of  a 
number  of  eastern  manufacturing  con¬ 
cerns. 

Professor  Royal  W.  Sorensen,  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  department  of  electrical  engi¬ 
neering  at  the  California  Institute  of 
Technology,  has  returned  from  the  East 
where  he  ma.de  the  concluding  arrange¬ 
ments  for  the  apparatus  to  equip  the 
new  high  tension  laboratory  of  the  col¬ 
lege.  In  the  selection  of  the  design  for 
the  4-250,000-volt,  250-kva.  units  which 
make  up  the  main  portion  of  this  1,000,- 
000-volt,  commercial  frequency,  labora¬ 
tory,  Professor  Sorensen  has  deviated 
from  past  practice  in  theory  of  desigfn 
and  principle  of  assembly.  Flexibility 
of  operation  is  attained  and  the  simpli¬ 
fied  construction  will  no  doubt  be  a 
feature  of  future  developments  in  ex¬ 
tremely  high  voltage  transformer  in¬ 
stallations.  Since  coming  to  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Institute  of  Technology  in  1910, 
then  called  Throop  Polytechnic  Insti¬ 
tute,  Professor  Sorensen  has  had  much 
occasion  to  combine  his  college  work 
with  the  practical  problems  of  the  elec¬ 
trical  industry  in  the  West,  and  believes 
this  to  be  necessary  to  avoid  any  tend¬ 
ency  in  the  collegiate  training  to  drift 
away  from  the  practical  engineering 
field.  From  1913  to  1917  he  was  re¬ 
tained  by  the  Pacific  Power  and  Light 
Corporation  as  consulting  engineer  in 
connection  with  the  Big  Creek  develop¬ 
ments  and  the  transmission  of  power 
at  150,000  volts.  In  1917  to  1919  he 
was  largely  instrumental  in  designing 
the  present  line  of  induction  motors 


R.  W.  SORENSON 


manufactured  by  the  U.  S,  Electric  and 
Manufacturing  Company  of  Los  Ange¬ 
les.  Original  research  in  the  insulation 
fatigue  of  suspension  insulators  and 
radio-engineering  investigations  have 
been  contributed  to  the  engineering 
profession  in  technical  papers  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Sorensen.  He  looks  forward  to 
the  no  distant  date  when  400,000-volt 
transmission  will  be  in  commercial  op¬ 
eration  in  the  West. 
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W.  R.  Putnam,  president  of  the 
Northwest  Electric  Light  and  Power 
Association  with  headquarters  in  Boise, 
Idaho,  is  busily  engaged  in  formulating 
the  definite  program  for  the  annual 
convention  which  will  meet  at  Boise, 
June  7-10.  Public  relations  and  new 
advances  in  hydroelectric  technical  re¬ 
search  will  be  the  points  emphasized 
at  the  forthcoming  gathering. 

L,  M.  Klauber,  superintendent  of  the 
San  Diego  Consolidated  Gas  and  Elec¬ 
tric  Company,  gave  an  interesting  talk 
on  the  present  tendencies  in  steam  tur¬ 
bine  design  before  the  San  Diego  Elec¬ 
tric  Club  on  March  28,  presenting  some 
interesting  data  gathered  during  his 
recent  trip  to  the  East. 

Charles  F.  Gross  of  Baltimore,  for¬ 
mer  instructor  in  the  United  States  Na¬ 
val  Academy  and  later  associated  with 
the  Union  Shipbuilding  Company,  has 
been  appointed  assistant  professor  of 
marine  engineering  and  naval  architec¬ 
ture  in  the  College  of  Mechanics  of  the 
University  of  California.  Mr.  Gross  is 
a  member  of  the  Society  of  Naval  Arch¬ 
itects  and  Marine  Engineers  and  the 
American  Society  of  Naval  En^neers. 
The  University  of  California  bids  fair 
to  be  the  center  for  technical  training 
along  this  line  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Clarence  Keeler,  manager  of  produc¬ 
tion  for  the  Denver  Gas  and  Electric 
Light  Company,  and  recently  elected 
president  of  the  Denver  Contractor- 
Dealers’  Association,  is  the  first  central 
station  man  to  head  this  association. 
His  entire  experience  in  the  electrical 
industry  has  been  with  the  Denver  cen¬ 
tral  station  company.  He  entered  the 
employ  of  this  company  in  March,  1896, 
shortly  after  coming  to  Denver  from 
Ananoosa,  Iowa,  his  birthplace.  In  1913 
his  department  supervised  the  $5(f,000 
decorative  lighting  installation  for  the 
Knights  Templar  conclave.  That  same 
year  he  started  developing  the  fixture 
and  sign  business  of  the  company.  His 
progress  can  be  appreciated  when  it  is 
known  that  the  annual  volume  of  busi- 
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ness  in  this  department  has  increased 
from  $800  in  1913  to  $150,000  in  1921. 
Since  the  reorganization  of  the  Contrac¬ 
tor-Dealers’  Association  in  January, 
1921,  he  has  been  most  active  in  its 
affairs,  serving  as  chairman  of  the  fix¬ 
ture  division  until  his  election  as  presi¬ 
dent.  He  is  also  one  of  the  central 
station  representatives  on  the  advisory 
committee  of  the  Denver  Electrical  Co¬ 
operative  League. 


Eugene  Meyer,  managing  director  of 
the  War  Finance  Corporation,  which 
has  been  directly  responsible  for  the 
rehabilitation  of  the  live  stock  and 
agricultural  industries  of  the  West 
through  the  loans  which  have  been  ad¬ 
vanced  during  the  past  year,  is  visiting 
the  various  cities  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
investigating  the  various  branches  of 
the  War  Finance  body.  He  reports  that 
the  agricultural  and  livestock  industries 
are  on  the  up  grade  at  the  present  time. 

H.  T.  Plumb,  engineer  at  the  Salt 
Lake  City  office  of  the  General  Electric 
Company  and  George  Quinan,  electrical 
engineer  for  the  Puget  Sound  Power 
and  Light  Company,  are  the  two  candi¬ 
dates  from  District  9  for  the  vice-presi¬ 
dency  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Electrical  Engineers,  ('rank  B.  Jewett, 
vice-president  of  the  Western  Electric 
Company  and  well  known  to  all  western 
engineers,  is  the  only  nominee  for  the 
president  of  the  institute. 

W.  E.  Thorne,  consulting  engineer  in 
the  gold  fields  of  South  Africa,  gave  an 
interesting  talk  before  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Engineers’  Club  on  March  30  on 
“Exploration  and  Development  in  the 
Heart  of  Africa,’’  painting  a  graphic 
word  picture  of  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
engineer’s  life  in  the  bush. 

Frank  W.  Frueaff,  president  of  the 
Denver  Gas  and  Electric  Light  Com¬ 
pany,  who  recently  visited  Denver  to 
attend  a  meeting  of  the  directors  of 
that  company,  declares  that  the  finan¬ 
cial  condition  of  the  country  is  improv¬ 
ing  rapidly  and  that  stabilization  in  all 
industries  will  soon  be  reached. 

C.  C.  Thomas,  Pacific  Coast  represen¬ 
tative  of  Dwight  P.  Robinson  and  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.,  has  returned  to  his  Los  An¬ 
geles  headquarters  after  attending  the 
recent  bi-monthly  meeting  of  the  coun¬ 
cil  of  the  American  Society  of  Mechan¬ 
ical  Engineers  which  was  held  in  Kan¬ 
sas  City  March  6  and  7. 

M.  H.  Aylesrworth,  executive  manager 
of  the  National  Electric  Light  Associa¬ 
tion,  expects  to  be  in  attendance  both 
at  the  Pacific  Coast  Electrical  Associ¬ 
ation  Convention  at  the  Ambas.sador 
Hotel,  Los  Angeles,  May  31-June  2,  as 
well  as  the  Northw'est  Electric  Light 
and  Power  Association  Convention  at 
Boise,  Idaho,  June  7-10. 

Garnett  Young,  president  of  Garnett 
Young  and  Company  and  a  member  of 
the  California  Electrical  Cooperative 
Campaign,  is  doing  some  excellent  w’ork 
throughout  the  .state  in  presenting  the 
electrical  convenience  outlet  plan  for 
new  home  building  at  a  series  of  din¬ 
ners  held  by  various  electrical  leagues 
throughout  California. 

Max  Loewenthal,  president  of  the 
Globe  Commercial  Company,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  has  recently  returned  from  an  ex¬ 
tended  trip  through  the  East,  visiting 
the  various  factories  which  his  firm 
represents,  and  attending  the  radio  con¬ 
ference  at  Washington  as  official  dele¬ 
gate  of  the  Pacific  Radio  Trade  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Mr.  Loewenthal  presented  the 
Pacific  Plan  to  the  conference,  some 
details  of  which  have  been  incorporated 
in  the  final  recommendations.  Mr. 
Loewenthal  also  attended  the  New  York 
Radio  Show’  and  gave  a  number  of  talks 
on  radio  activities  in  the  East  before 
several  electrical  and  civic  organiza¬ 
tions  of  the  middle  west.  He  has  found 
great  optimism  everywhere  so  far  as  it 
relates  to  the  electrical  merchandising 
business. 


P.  L.  Goddard  has  been  appointed 
executive  secretary  of  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tain  Electrical  Cooperative  League,  to 
succeed  Charles  H.  Talmage,  who  re¬ 
signed  several  weeks  ago.  Mr.  Goddard 
entered  the  electrical  field  in  the  early 
part  of  1913,  in  the  cost  engineering 
department  of  the  Phoenix  Construction 
Company.  He  later  served  in  the  pur¬ 
chasing  and  power  departments  of  the 


P.  L.  GODDARD 


Utah  Pow’er  and  Light  Company  in  con¬ 
nection  with  construction  and  recon¬ 
struction  work.  About  four  years  ago 
he  resigned  to  become  actively  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  Hawaiian  Electric  Com¬ 
pany.  While  in  the  employ  of  the 
Hawaiian  Electric  Company  Mr.  God¬ 
dard  assisted  in  organizing  the  Mid- 
Pacific  Electrical  Cooperative  Cam¬ 
paign.  He  also  compiled  and  edited  a 
weekly  electrical  page  in  one  of  the 
new’spapers,  was  very  active  in  the  pro¬ 
motion  and  exploitation  of  the  Honolulu 
Home  Electrical,  assisted  in  organizing 
an  employes’  association,  inaugurated  a 
house  organ  for  the  Hawaiian  Electric 
Company,  and  edited  same  until  he  re¬ 
signed  to  return  to  the  mainland  in  the 
later  part  of  July,  1921.  Mr.  Goddard 
is  an  enthusiastic  advocate  of  all  the 
principles  upon  which  the  league  is 
founded,  and  has  entered  into  his  work 
with  a  determination  to  carry  on  its 
activities  in  such  a  way  that  will  bring 
continued  and  even  greater  success  to 
the  league  and  to  the  electrical  industry 
in  general  in  the  intermountain  section. 

Walter  C.  Wurfel,  president  and  .sales 
manager  of  the  Electrical  Supplies  Dis¬ 
tributing  Company  and  president  of  the 
San  Diego  Electric  Club,  has  returned 
from  a  trip  to  the  Bay  cities,  where  he 
attended  the  convention  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  district  of  the  Rotary  Clubs  and 
at  the  same  time  visited  several  of  the 
electrical  organizations  in  that  section 
of  California. 

H.  J.  Gute,  manufacturing  agent  of 
San  Francisco,  has  just  returned  from 
a  business  trip  to  Denver  and  other 
cities  in  the  Intermountain  district. 

A.  F.  Kirtland,  who  has  been  cover¬ 
ing  the  w’estem  territory  for  the  Henry 
Hyman  Company,  has  gone  East  on  an 
extensive  business  trip. 

Ralph  J.  Dinwoody,  sales  manager  of 
the  Intermountain  Electric  Company  of 
Salt  Lake  City,  has  returned  from  an 
eastern  visit  to  the  various  industrial 
centers.  He  reports  that  general  busi¬ 
ness  activity  throughout  the  larger  cit¬ 
ies  is  very  much  improved. 
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SAN  FRANCISCO 


The  late  winter  snowfalls  have  been 
exceptionally  heavy  in  the  high  Sierras 
this  year,  and  while  these  late  snows 
are  not  usually  as  great  in  percentage 
of  water  content  as  the  earlier  snows, 
the  unusual  depth  attained  has  had  the 
tendency  to  pack  the  mass  into  solid 
ice.  This  assures  ample  water  for 
power  and  irrigation  in  California  the 
coming  season. 

Farming  and  mining  work  were  re¬ 
tarded  by  severe  weather  conditions, 
and  there  was  but  slight  call  for  agri¬ 
cultural  workers.  Spring  plowing  has 
just  started.  Building  operations  give 
promise  of  increased  activities.  Lumber 
is  active,  and  steel  and  iron  show  a 
little  improvement,  but  are  still  below 
normal. 

Business  was  exceptionally  good  in 
hay  and  grain  during  the  past  month. 
The  early  part  of  the  month,  particu¬ 
larly  on  grain,  showed  very  heavy  ship¬ 
ments  for  this  time  of  the  year,  al¬ 
though  during  the  past  few  weeks  the 
grain  markets  have  been  a  trifle  inac¬ 
tive  and  very  few  transactions  can  be 
reported. 

Business  in  general  is  gradually  im¬ 
proving  in  this  district.  There  is  a 
better  demand  for  all  classes  of  mer¬ 
chandise  and  prices  are  steadier.  There 
is  an  improvement  in  building  opera¬ 
tions  in  the  towns  and  manufacturing 
centers. 

Stocks  of  dried  and  canned  fruits  are 
lower  than  those  of  a  year  ago. 


LOS  ANGELES 


Building  activity  for  March  set  a  new 
high  mark  by  overtopping  the  previous 
record  of  $9,781,394  for  permits  issued 
last  October,  by  more  than  $1,000,000, 
making  a  total  for  March  of  $10,964,- 
829.  With  4241  permits  for  the  month 
and  substantial  increases  in  industrial 
stnictures  the  general  situation  was 
never  more  satisfactory.  April  permits 
to  date  indicate  a  likelihood  that  even 
the  March  figures  will  be  eclipsed. 

Bank  clearings  are  continuing  on  an 
upward  slant  with  cumulative  averages 
for  1922  to  date  of  between  five  and 
ten  per  cent.  Savings  accounts  also 
maintain  increases  and  are  griven  as 
additional  proof  that  buying  tendencies 
are  still  backward  with  the  single  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  money  being  spent  for 
housing. 

Retail  stores  in  electrical  goods  re¬ 
port  a  falling  off  of  quantity  sales  as 
compared  to  same  period  last  year. 
There  is  a  marked  tendency  for  the 
retail  dealers  to  get  together  and  do 
something  big  to  stimulate  a  renewal 
of  the  normal  volume  of  business. 

Large  sums  of  public  funds  are  pro¬ 
posed  for  necessary  additions  to  school 


systems,  water  systems,  and  the  trou¬ 
blesome  problem  of  garbage  disposal 
which  has  been  repeatedly  postponed. 
The  total  sums  involved  will  be  approxi¬ 
mately  $35,000,000  for  these  three  ma¬ 
jor  problems. 

Weather  conditions  are  backward  due 
to  low  temperatures  but  the  effect  is  to 
postpone  rather  than  damage  the  crops 
of  fruits  and  vegetables. 


PORTLAND 


With  mild  weather,  an  improvement 
in  retail  trade  is  noted.  Jobbing  busi¬ 
ness  is  of  about  the  usual  volume  for 
this  time  of  year.  The  steadiness  of 
most  commodity  prices  is  reflected  in 
the  more  confident  character  of  buying. 

Lumber  conditions,  throughout  the 
Pacific  Northwest,  have  shown  no  ma¬ 
terial  change.  There  has  been  some 
increase  in  the  number  of  inquiries 
from  the  East,  but  storms  and  bad 
weather  have  had  a  tendency  to  prevent 
the  placing  of  orders  for  building  ma¬ 
terial.  California  business  has  contin¬ 
ued  slow,  with  a  slight  weakening  in 
prices,  although  there  are  signs  that 
buying  in  the  northern  and  central 
parts  o{  the  state  will  start  soon.  Jap¬ 
anese  purchases  are  light.  It  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  within  60  days  there  will  be 
a  shortage  of  lumber  here,  common  as 
well  as  upper  grades,  with  a  corres¬ 
ponding  improvement  in  prices,  due  to 
the  building  activities  in  the  United 
States.  Logging  conditions  are  rather 
unsatisfactory.  Many  camps  are  still 
closed  do^vn  for  weather  reasons,  and 
the  ruling  prices  show  little  profit  to 
the  loggers.  Only  about  60  per  cent  of 
the  shingle  mills  in  this  section  are  now 
operating. 

Wheat  buying  is  restricted  to  milling 
grades,  as  the  export  inquiry  at  pres¬ 
ent  is  not  important.  The  small  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  crop  remaining  in  farm¬ 
ers'  hands  is  strongly  held. 

Wool  shearing  in  the  earlier  sections 
has  been  delayed  by  rains.  No  further 
attempts  have  been  made  by  the  dealers 
to  buy  the  new  clip  on  contract,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  uncertain  market  condi¬ 
tions  in  the  East. 


SEATTLE 


Inclement  and  uncertain  weather  for 
the  past  month  has  retarded  activities 
in  many  lines  of  business,  particularly 
in  new  building.  New  construction  to¬ 
taling  in  an  aggregate  sum  more  than 
a  million  dollars,  has  been  outlined 
during  the  month,  and  building  permits 
granted.  However,  active  construction 
has  been  held  off,  but  is  scheduled  to 
proceed  during  April  and  to  be  rushed 
from  that  time  until  completion.  In¬ 
cluded  in  the  projects  are  two  large 
office  buildings,  several  large  apart¬ 
ments,  and  a  large  number  of  resi¬ 


dences.  Home-building  has  been  active 
throughout  the  city  since  the  first  of 
the  year. 

Public  work,  particularly  highway 
construction,  is  well  under  way.  That 
conditions  in  highway  construction  have 
practically  reached  normal  is  indicated 
by  new  road  contracts  let  during  March 
by  the  State  Highway  Commission. 
Paving  contracts  were  awarded  on  bids 
from  10  per  cent  to  15  per  cent  below 
estimates.  There  were  more  and  lower 
bids  than  during  the  month  previous, 
and  this  condition,  with  regard  to  road 
work  costs,  is  noted  in  all  sections  of 
the  Northwest. 

The  lumber  industry  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest  is  showing  a  steady  and  en¬ 
couraging  improvement,  particularly 
during  tile  past  30  days.  No  advance 
in  prices  is  predicted  in  the  near  future, 
although  this  move  is  almost  impera¬ 
tive  if  the  North  Coast  mills  are  to 
meet  the  competition  of  the  southern 
pine  mills  in  the  common  markets.  On 
the  whole,  however.  Northwest  lumber 
manufacturers  feel  encouraged  over  re¬ 
cent  developments,  and  are  taking  steps 
to  prepare  their  mills  for  a  good  spring 
season. 

The  unemployment  situation  in  the 
Puget  Sound  district  is  rapidly  improv¬ 
ing,  and  during  the  last  two  weeks  a 
marked  increase  in  the  demand  for 
workers  has  been  noted.  The  lumber 
mills,  cannery  ships,  fish  canneries  in 
Alaska,  logging  camps,  highway  con¬ 
tractors  and  the  Skagit  project  are  all 
calling  for  their  quota  of  men,  and  as 
a  result,  the  employment  problem  is 
solving  itself. 


SPOKANE 


There  has  been  some  improvement  in 
the  condition  of  winter  wheat  in  this 
district,  according  to  the  recent  report 
of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture.  The  general  condition  is 
reported  as  being  85  per  cent  of  normal 
as  compared  with  79  per  cent  on  De¬ 
cember  1,  1921  and  100  per  cent  a  year 
ago.  Although  the  weather  has  been 
favorable,  spring  has  been  rather  late, 
with  the  snow  melting  slowly. 

Inquiries  from  the  Middle  West, 
which  is  the  principal  buying  market 
for  lumber  from  the  inland  mills  of 
this  section  are  increasing  and  the 
general  outlook  is  encouraging. 

Activity  in  the  mining  districts  adja¬ 
cent  to  Spokane  is  increasing  and  with 
the  seasonal  increase  in  agricultural 
activities,  unemployment  is  expected  to 
be  materially  reduced. 

With  the  advent  of  good  weather,  col¬ 
lections,  which  were  slow  in  March,  are 
expected  to  show  a  distinct  improve¬ 
ment,  and  business  prospects  for  April 
are  looked  upon  as  brighter. 

Volumes  of  sales  are  increasing  slow¬ 
ly  but  surely  in  many  lines. 
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Consumer  Ownership  Idea  Shows  Rapid  Growth 

Reports  of  Three  California  Utilities  Indicate  Increasing  Demand 
For  Power  Company  Securities  and  Stocks 


DENVER 


Disregarding  the  effect  produced  by 
the  coal  strike,  conditions  throughout 
Colorado  are  improving  materially. 
Considerable  activity  is  reported  in 
both  the  agricultural  and  mining  re¬ 
gions,  while  in  Denver  there  has  been 
a  marked  pick-up  in  most  lines  of  busi¬ 
ness. 

New  building,  mostly  smaller  dwel¬ 
lings  started  in  March,  resulted  in  the 
issuance  of  the  largest  number  of  per¬ 
mits  for  any  period  in  twelve  years. 
Permits  in  the  number  of  650  were  is¬ 
sued  representing  a  construction  value 
of  $1,673,450. 

This  has  improved  the  problem  of 
unemployment  although  there  is  still  an 
over-supply  of  unskilled  labor.  Wage 
scales  remain  the  same  and  even  with 
a  stiffening  in  the  price  of  building 
materials,  reports  indicate  a  healthy 
continuance  during  the  spring  and  sum¬ 
mer  season. 

Automobiles  are  moving  faster,  pos¬ 
sibly  due  to  the  recent  successful  auto¬ 
motive  show.  Interest  in  new  wearing 
apparel  has  been  stimulated  by  a 
.spring  fashion  show  in  which  most  of 
the  dowTi-town  merchants  participated. 
With  the  showing  of  the  Electrical 
Home  here  this  month,  a  demand  for 
appliances  and  better  housewiring  jobs 
is  anticipated. 

Bank  clearings  are  on  the  increase 
and  with  a  marked  decrease  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  failures  Federal  Reserve  bank 
officials  look  for  a  steady  improvement. 
Local  manufactu'tiers  and  jobbers  who 
are  making  new  business  for  themselves 
have  lost  their  pessimism  of  the  past 
few  months. 


SALT  LAKE  CITY 


The  most  important  feature  in  indus¬ 
trial  circles  is  the  increased  activity  in 
mining,  particularly  in  the  Bingham 
district.  While  the  Utah  Copper  Com¬ 
pany  has  not  actually  resumed  its  work 
where  it  left  off  a  year  ago,  this  com¬ 
pany  is  said  to  be  employing  approxi¬ 
mately  350  men  on  its  railroad  and 
around  its  mills  and  mine,  in  prepara¬ 
tion  for  resumption  of  copper  mining 
operations.  The  Utah  Apex,  and  other 
lead-silver  properties  in  Bingham  are 
placing  several  hundred  men  on  their 
payrolls,  which  means  that  the  date  of 
resumption  of  their  operations  is  not 
far  away.  In  fact,  the  Utah-Apex  Min¬ 
ing  Company  has  actually  resumed  op¬ 
erations. 

The  unemployment  situation  is  also 
being  considerably  relieved  by  the  start¬ 
ing  of  public  improvements,  some  of 
which  are  now  well  under  way.  Salt 
Lake  City  has  $425,000.00  w’orth  of  such 
work  now  in  progrress  and  expects  to 
increase  this  by  $250,000.00  in  the  im¬ 
mediate  future.  A  large  amount  of 
road  work  is  also  contemplated,  and 
will  be  under  way  within  a  short  time. 

Bank  deposits  have  shown  a  consid¬ 
erable  increase  during  the  past  month. 

Higher  prices  for  farm  products  have 
been  a  source  of  considerable  encour¬ 
agement  for  the  farmers.  The  wool 
market  shows  prices  from  50  to  100  per 
cent  better  than  those  prevailing  last 
year.  Wheat  has  gained  nearly  20  cents 
a  bushel  during  the  past  few  weeks. 


Since  its  inception  in  June,  1914,  by 
the  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company, 
the  direct  sale  of  public  utility  securi¬ 
ties  to  consumers  and  employes  has 
grown  to  a  status  where  it  is  now  one 
of  the  most  important  of  the  public 
utility  company  policies,  not  only  in 
California  and  other  sections  of  the 
West,  but  in  the  entire  United  States. 
While  the  activity  has  been  national  in 
its  scope,  California  undoubtedly  holds 
the  lead  in  the  development  of  the 
“consumer  ownership”  or  “public-part¬ 
nership”  idea,  as  a  review  of  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  three  of  the  major  public  utility 
companies  in  that  state  will  indicate. 

Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Company 

During  the  year  1914,  this  company 
sold  directly  $8,801,000  worth  of  pre¬ 
ferred  and  common  stock,  the  number 
of  sales  totaling  3739.  During  the 
period  from  1914  to  January  31,  1922, 
a  total  of  $26,413,700  w’orth  of  these 
.securities  were  disposed  of  among 
17,575  individuals.  In  this  connection 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  selling 
cost  of  these  securities  was  but  89 
cents  a  share,  including  advertising, 
printing,  paper,  postage,  salaries  and 
commissions  of  the  stock  sales  depart¬ 
ment.  In  the  interval  from  July,  1920 
to  November,  1921  this  average  had 
further  decreased  to  71  cents  per  share. 

There  are  49,036  holders  of  this  com¬ 
pany’s  securities  at  the  pre.sent  time, 
and  of  this  total,  32,622  reside  in  the 
state  of  California.  Of  the  $74,868,700 
par  value  of  the  company's  preferred 
and  common  stock  outstanding  at  the 
close  of  1921,  $49,112,900  or  65.6  per 
cent  was  held  in  California. 

It  might  further  be  noted  that  the 
holdings  of  each  individual  averages 
slightly  less  than  $3800.  Regarding  the 
distribution  of  the  common  and  pre¬ 
ferred  stock,  there  were  18,814  share¬ 
holders  of  this  type  on  the  company’s 
books  at  the  close  of  1921.  Approxi¬ 
mately  fifty-two  per  cent  of  this  num¬ 
ber  held  ten  shares  or  less,  thirty  per 
cent  held  more  than  ten  but  less  than 
fifty  shares,  twelve  per  cent  held 
between  forty-nine  and  one  hundred 
shares  and  only  sixty-three  stockholders 
owned  more  than  1000  shares. 

Southern  California  Edison 
Company 

Stock  selling  activities  of  the  South¬ 
ern  California  Edison  Company,  as  in¬ 
dicated  by  the  number  of  dividend  checks 
sent  out  to  its  consumer-stockholders 
on  February  15,  1922,  points  to  the  fact 
that  it  is  in  advance  of  all  other  elec¬ 
tric  utility  companies  in  the  country  in 
associating  its  patrons  in  its  business. 
Statistics  compiled  by  Vice-President 
A.  N.  Kemp,  in  charge  of  the  company’s 
financing,  shows  that  the  Southern  Cal¬ 
ifornia  Edison  Company  has  twenty-five 
thousand  stockholders  residing  in  the 
ten  counties  of  southern  and  central 
California,  in  w’hich  it  supplies  electric 
semdce,  as  against  two  thousand  stock¬ 
holders  residing  outside  of  the  radius  of 
its  operations. 

This  condition  is  the  result  of  the 
company’s  aggressive  campaign  for 


new  stockholders  carried  on  in  1921, 
whereby  the  number  of  stockholders 
was  increased  from  7,169  to  26,889  or 
by  370  per  cent. 

The  company  has  20,789  consumer- 
stockholders  in  its  twenty-eight  dis¬ 
tricts,  in  addition  to  approximately 
4100  employe  stockholders,  bringing  the 
total  stockholders  residing  in  the  terri¬ 
tory  served  by  the  company  to  24,889. 
Only  approximately  2000  shareholders 
in  the  company  reside  outside  of  the 
territoi'y  which  it  serves.  The  total 
number  of  dividend  checks  mailed  on 
February  15th  to  resident  and  outside 
stockholders  was  26,889. 

On  February  1,  the  company  began 
limiting  the  amount  of  stock  to  be  pur¬ 
chased  by  any  subscriber  to  twenty 
shares.  It  fixed  the  amount  of  stock  to 
be  sold  during  1922  at  75,000  shares, 
and  judging  by  the  pre.sent  demand,  it 
would  all  be  disposed  of  in  a  short  time, 
if  the  limitation  as  to  the  amount  sold 
to  one  person  had  not  been  made.  The 
idea  of  limiting  the  sales  was  to  make 
the  stock  available  to  the  greatest  num¬ 
ber  of  people.  There  was  a  big  demand 
for  the  company’s  stock  in  the  eastern 
market  and  through  the  country  at 
large,  but  the  heavy  local  sales  to  con¬ 
sumers  preclude  large  blocks  being 
taken  outride  of  the  territory  which  the 
company  serves.  The  effect  has  been 
of  adding  twenty  California  stockhold¬ 
ers  to  every  one  in  the  East. 

In  commenting  upon  this  unusual 
record  for  stock  sales.  Vice-President 
Kemp  made  the  following  statement: 

“Care  has  been  taken  to  maintain  the 
business  of  the  corporation  in  such  a 
manner  that  it  would  win  the  confidence 
of  the  public.  We  have  always  been 
conservative  in  our  financing,  paid  spe¬ 
cial  attention  to  the  service  gfiven  the 
people — in  other  words,  have  been  a 
servant  ‘of  the  people,  by  the  people’  in 
every  sense  of  the  word.” 

San  Joaquin  Light  and  Power 
Corporation 

The  number  of  stockholders  of  the 
San  Joaquin  Light  and  Power  Corpora¬ 
tion  increased  gradually  from  a  nucleus 
of  33  in  1911  to  2878  in  March,  1922. 
The  total  number  was  285  in  1912  and 
519  in  1919  when  the  consumer-owner- 
.ship  campaign  started.  In  a  short  time 
this  number  jumped  to  1759  in  1920, 
and  to  2086  in  1921. 

On  December  31,  1919,  of  the  total  of 
519  .stockholders,  376  resided  in  Califor¬ 
nia  and  152  outside  the  boundaries  of 
the  state.  The  California  stockholders 
held  149,457  shares,  of  a  total  of  175,000 
shares  outstanding.  On  December  31, 
1920,  the  number  of  outstanding  shares 
had  increased  to  186,529,  of  which  159,- 
728  were  held  by  Californians,  who 
numbered  1245.  The  group  outside  of 
the  state,  numbering  174,  held  26,800 
shares.  On  December  1,  1921,  there 
were  193,559  shares  outstanding,  of 
which  165,827  shares  were  owned  by 
1769  California  stockholders.  The  re¬ 
maining  27,731  shares  were  held  by 
residents  of  other  states  who  totaled 
177. 
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Arthur  H.  Crowell,  who  for  seven 
years  has  'been  one  of  the  road  sales¬ 
men  of  the  Washington  Electric  Supply 
Company  of  Spokane,  has  resigned  and 
joined  the  Arthur-Fowler  Company  and 
will  devote  his  time  to  that  company’s 
line  of  electric  water  heaters  and  acces- 
.'^ories, 

S.  F.  Bodler  of  San  Francisco  has 
been  appointed  western  representative 
for  Keystone  radio  lightning  arresters 
which  are  manufactured  by  the  Electric 
Sendee  Supply  Company  of  Philadel¬ 
phia. 

The  Robbing  and  Myers  Company, 
Springfield,  Ohio,  has  placed  on  the 
market  a  small  electrically  operated  air 
compressor  for  use  in  garages,  tire  re¬ 
pair  shops  and  similar  places.  The 
machine  was  developed  by  the  Au-to 
Compressor  Company  of  Wilmington, 
Del.,  and  will  operate  on  110  and  220- 
volt  alternating  circuits  and  on  32,  110 
and  220-volt  direct  current  circuits. 

The  Duplex  Lighting  Works  of  the 
General  Electric  Company  has  perfected 
a  new  residential  Duplexalite  and  at  the 
same  time  announced  several  changes 
and  improvements  in  the  standard  line 
of  these  fixtures.  The  Duplexalite  sales 
policy  has  been  modified  so  that  but  one 
special  agent  will  be  appointed  to  rep- 
l  esent  this  line  in  each  community. 

The  W'estinghouse  Electric  and  Man¬ 
ufacturing  ..Company  is  emphasizing 
modem  methods  of  street  lighting  in 
an  educational  campaign  for  the  instal¬ 
lation  of  ornamental  lighting  systems 
by  municipalities.  Persons  and  organi¬ 
zations  interested  in  the  beauty,  safety 
and  progress  of  their  respective  cities 
are  being  circularized  and  literature  is 
being  sent  to  the  officials  of  every  city 
of  over  1000  population. 

The  Prewitt  Electric  Company  of  Los 
Angeles  has  been  awarded  the  contract 
for  all  of  the  electrical  work  on  the 
factory  of  the  Globe  A-1  Ice  Cream 
Company.  Many  novel  features  of  elec¬ 
tric  control  will  be  incorporated  in  the 
new  plant. 

The  Elwell  Parker  Electric  Company, 
Cleveland,  manufacturers  of  electric  in¬ 
dustrial  tractors  and  trucks,  has  per¬ 
fected  an  electric  truck  with  a  carrying 
capacity  of  3000  pounds  equipped  with 
a  revolving  counterbalanced  crane.  The 
machine  was  perfected  for  stacking 
heavy  materials  in  shops,  warehouses 
and  yards.  A  single  battery  furnishes 
the  power  to  drive  the  truck  and  to 
operate  the  crane. 

Martin  and  Walker,  contractor-deal¬ 
ers  of  Fullerton,  California,  have  been 
awarded  the  contract  for  the  electrical 
installation  in  the  building  which  is  to 
be  constructed  by  the  Fullerton  Com¬ 
munity  Hotel  Company. 

The  Cote  Brothers  Manufacturing 
Corporation,  Chicago,  has  issued  a 
folder,  “Simplicity  Fuses,”  describing 
the  new’  refillable  fuse  of  that  name. 

The  Cutler-Hammer  Manufacturing 
Company,  Milwaukee,  has  put  out  a 
complete  electric  appliance  cord  having 
three  important  innovations.  One  of 
these  is  a  spring  coiler  which  prevents 
the  cord  from  dragging,  another  is  a 
70-50  sw’itch  for  convenient  control  of 
the  current,  w’hile  the  third  is  a  new 
.'^teel  clad  cap  to  prevent  breaking  of 
the  attachment  plug. 

The  Rutenber  Electric  Company,  of 
Marion,  Ohio,  manufacturers  of  “Mari- 


Manufacturer,  Dealer,  and 
Jobber  Activities 


on”  electric  appliances,  has  perfected  a 
dealer  help  in  the  form  of  a  special 
window  display  to  be  used  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  a  national  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  which  the  company  is  instituting. 

The  Edison  Electric  Appliance  Com¬ 
pany,  Chicago,  announces  that  two  new’ 
Hotpoint  Hughes  electric  ranges  have 
been  placed  on  the  market,  both  incor¬ 
porating  many  improvements.  Both  are 
automatic,  one  involving  temperature 
alone  w’hile  the  second  is  practically 
self-regulating,  maintaining  the  correct 
cooking  temperature  for  any  length  of 
time. 

The  Ramsey  Sign  Company,  of  Port¬ 
land,  has  just  completed  a  $25,000  elec¬ 
tric  sign  for  the  Portland  Flouring  Mills 
Company. 

The  Illuminating  Engineering  Society 
has  recommended  the  term  “luminaire” 
for  those  types  of  lighting  fixtures 
which  can  be  moved  from  place  to  place 
and  which  have  formerly  been  known 
as  “movable  fixtures.” 

C.  H.  Wellington  is  reported  to  have 
opened  a  new’  electrical  supply  store  at 
Ventura,  Calif oniia. 

The  Home  Electrical  Specialty  Com¬ 
pany  has  been  organized  at  Long  Beach, 
California,  and  will  shortly  open  a  new’ 
store  at  240  East  Broadway  Street, 
w’here  it  will  carry  a  full  line  of  elec¬ 
trical  supplies. 

The  Edison  Lamp  Works  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Electric  Company  has  recently  is¬ 
sued  four  bulletins  under  the  general 
title  of  lighting  data.  The  bulletins 
cover  the  follow’ing  subjects:  “The 
Edison  Mazda  Lamp  for  Motion  Pic¬ 
ture  Projection,”  “Residence  Lighting,” 
“Church  Lighting”  and  “The  Lighting 
of  Public  Buildings.” 

H.  H.  Walker,  of  Los  Angeles,  w’as 
recently  awarded  the  contract  for  a 
large  installation  of  ornamental  light¬ 
ing  in  the  city  of  Montebello.  The  in¬ 
stallation  W’as  planned  by  the  Engineer¬ 


ing  Service  Company  and  will  provide 
the  Whittier  Boulevard  with  an  ade¬ 
quate  system  which  has  been  very  badly 
needed  for  some  time.  This  is  one  of 
the  heaviest  traveled  sections  of  the 
state’s  highw’ays  and  the  night  trucking 
and  auto  traffic  has  grown  to  such  ex¬ 
tent  that  for  safety  to  pedestrians  and 
vehicles  this  installation  is  to  be  made. 

L.  R.  Handley  of  El  Paso,  Texas,  has 
recently  joined  the  selling  organization 
of  the  Los  Angeles  branch  of  the  Illi¬ 
nois  Electric  Company.  Mr.  Handley 
was  sales  manager  for  the  Mine  anti 
Smelter  Supply  Company  for  several 
years  and  has  a  wide  circle  of  friends 
throughout  the  Southwest. 

Reiman  W'holesale  Electric  Company 
of  Los  Angeles  has  recently  added  an 
extensive  line  of  lighting  fixtures  and 
glassware.  This  line  has  been  installed 
in  a  very  attractive  display  room  on 
the  ground  floor  in  the  space  formerly 
occupied  by  their  general  offices,  which 
have  now’  been  moved  to  the  second 
floor. 

H.  W.  Young,  president  of  the  Delta- 
Star  Electric  Company  of  Chicago,  has 
been  spending  the  winter  in  Califor¬ 
nia  making  his  headquarters  with  his 
mother  w’ho  lives  in  Hollywood.  Mr. 
Young  is  getting  the  California  habit, 
this  being  the  second  winter  he  has 
spent  on  the  Coast. 

Clapp  &  LaMoree,  engineering  and 
sales  representatives  in  Los  Angeles, 
have  moved  their  general  offices  to  a 
ground  floor  location  at  310  East  Fourth 
Street,  Los  Angeles,  w’here  they  w’ill 
combine  their  warehouse  with  their 
offices  thus  giving  them  much  larger 
ground  area  as  well  as  facilities  for 
rapidly  handling  orders  for  a  number 
of  eastern  manufacturers  whom  they 
represent. 

The  Westinghouse  Electric  and  Man¬ 
ufacturing  Company,  East  Pittsburgh, 
announces  the  type  “F-11”  line  of  oil 
circuit  breakers.  These  are  moderate 
capacity  indoor  breakers,  manually  op¬ 
erated,  non-automatic  and  automatic, 
with  one,  two  or  three  trip  coils.  A 
200-ampere,  4500-volt,  and  400-ampere, 
2500-volt  breaker  is  made  in  two  and 
three  poles,  single  and  double  throw’. 


THIS  MIGHT  BE  HOLLAND 

However  a  glimpse  at  the  table  sets  one’s  mind  to  rest.  It  is  Denver  and  the  men  comprise  the 
advisory  committee  of  the  Denver  Electrical  Cooperative  League,  one  of  the  West’s  most  progressive 
organisations  of  this  type.  In  naming  the  gentlemen  we  ought  to  give  their  business  titles  but 
there  are  two  reasons  why  it  cannot  be  done.  First,  such  a  procedure  would  take  up  too  much 
space.  Secondly,  our  Denver  correspondent  did  not  send  them  along  with  the  picture.  Anyway, 
the  group  reads  something  like  this:  Sitting  (left  to  tight),  N.  R.  Crooks;  E.  C.  Headrick,  the 
present  chairman;  F.  F.  McC4iminon,  recently  elected  vice-chairman;  H.  W.  Dye;  H.  D.  Randall; 
T.  O.  Kennedy,  former  chairman;  Alex  Hibbard;  O.  S.  More;  John  J.  Cooper,  secretary  and  treas¬ 
urer;  R.  W.  Elliott  and  J.  W.  Ryall.  Standing  (left  to  right),  George  Lewis,  newly  appointed 
manager  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Committee  on  Public  Utility  Information;  J.  P.  Sprunt,  Jr.; 
S.  W.  Bishop,  executive  manager  of  the  League,  and  J.  C.  Davidson. 
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All  Businfiss  Men  Opportunities  for  New  Business 


THE  PACIFIC  NORTHWEST 


WALLOWA,  ORE. — An  election  to  vote  bonds 
in  the  sum  of  $47,500  for  a  new  hiirh  school 
buildinK  here  carried  by  71  to  6. 

SALEM,  ORE. — Construction  of  the  plant  of 
the  Capital  Ice  and  Cold  Storatre  Company  at 
an  estimated  cost  of  $76,000  will  start  at  once. 
It  is  announced. 

SPOKANE,  WASH.— Plana  for  the  erection 
of  a  power  house  and  factory  buildintr  costinK 
a  total  of  about  $75,000  are  announced  by  D.  C. 
Hedlund  of  the  Hedlund  Box  and  Lumber  Com¬ 
pany,  oi^eratinK  a  sawmill,  box  factory  and 
planinir  mill  at  Spokane. 

CENTRALIA,  WASH.— Plans  for  a  Masonic 
building  to  be  located  at  the  southeast  comer 
of  Pearl  and  Magnolia  streets  have  been  an¬ 
nounced.  The  building  will  contain  three  sto¬ 
ries  and  is  estimated  to  ocst  $70,000.  Construc¬ 
tion  will  begin  May  Ist. 

SNOHOMISH,  WASH.— The  Fruit  Beverage 
and  Canning  Company  plans  to  expend  approxi¬ 
mately  $50,000  in  the  next  few  months  in  build¬ 
ing  and  machinery  which  will  serve  as  an  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  plants  now  operated  by  the  company. 
This  concern  was  established  by  F.  B.  Bowen, 
president,  less  than  three  years  ago. 

PORTLAND,  ORE. — General  plans  for  a  pro- 
l>osed  $250,000  toll  bridge  to  be  built  across  the 
Pend  Oreille  river  at  Newport,  Wash.,  have 
been  completed  by  the  Union  Bridge  Co.  of 
Portland  and  Seattle,  and  the  Seattle  office  of 
the  U,  S,  Engineering  Department,  in  charge 
of  Colonel  Schulz,  has  recommended  that  they 
be  approved  by  the  department  in  Washington. 
D.  C. 

PORTLAND,  ORE.  —  The  Young-McDonald 
Company,  of  Portland,  expect  to  start  pouring 
concrete  for  the  piers  for  the  Oregon  short 
abutment  of  the  Bridge  of  the  Gods,  to  be  con¬ 
structed  across  the  Columbia  River  just  below 
the  Cascade  Locks,  according  to  announcement 
recently  made  by  R.  R.  Clark,  the  engineer  who 
designed  the  bridge.  The  piers  on  the  Oregon 
side  are  to  be  completed  by  June  5. 

HOQUIAM,  WASH.  — An  additional  steam 
plant  for  the  Grays  Harbor  Railway  and  Light 
Co.  is  planned,  to  be  in  running  order  within 
seven  months,  according  to  announcement  re¬ 
cently  made  by  E.  N.  Sanderson,  president  of 
the  Federal  Power  Company,  and  the  Sander¬ 
son  A  Porter  interests  of  New  York,  owners  of 
the  property  here.  The  improvement  will  rep¬ 
resent  an  investment  of  $250,000. 

MEDFORD,  ORE. — What  is  said  to  have  been 
one  of  the  first  free  and  open  bidding  contests 
for  irrigation  work  in  the  state  of  Oregon 
for  many  years  was  held  in  Talent,  in  Jackson 
county,  recently,  when  the  contract  for  building 
the  Talent  irrigation  district  dam  was  awarded 
to  D.  M.  Stevenson  of  Portland  for  $78,595  and 
the  contract  for  the  construction  of  the  18.3 
miles  of  canal  to  William  Yonder  Hellen,  of 
Eagle  Point,  for  $67,444. 

PORTLAND,  ORE. — Plans  for  the  factory  of 
the  recently  organized  Columbia  Tire  Corpora¬ 
tion,  to  be  erected  on  an  eight-acre  site  in  the 
Kenton  district,  have  been  prepared  and  it  is 
the  Intention  to  begin  construction  work  before 
tbe  end  of  the  month,  according  to  the  an¬ 
nouncement  of  officials  of  the  concern.  The 
plant,  which  will  be  of  reinforced  concrete  con¬ 


struction,  will  cost  $80,000  and  machinery  and 
installations  will  cost  an  additional  $135,000, 
making  a  total  of  $215,000.  Officers  of  the 
concern  are  R.  A.  Wurzburg,  president ;  A.  A. 
Aya,  vice-president :  Louis  Wyman,  treasurer, 
and  K.  C.  Warner,  secretary. 

SELLWOOD,  ORE. — For  almost  three  months 
work  has  been  in  progress  at  the  plant  of  the 
Oregon  Door  Company,  at  the  foot  of  Spokane 
avenue,  Sellwood,  on  additions  to  the  buildings 
and  the  placing  of  new  equipment  to  be  driven 
by  electric  motive  power.  Eventually  the  entire 
plant  is  to  be  electrified.  New  sections  have 
been  added  to  the  buildings  on  all  sides,  some 
one-story  and  some  two-story,  and  included  in 
the  new  electrically-driven  equipment  is  a 
moulder  and  a  double-drum  sander  by  which 
1500  doors  can  be  sanded  a  day.  Tbe  outlay  on 
the  new  additions  to  the  buildings,  the  equip¬ 
ment  and  installation,  is  approximately  $100,000. 


THE  PACTFIC  CENTRAL  DISTRICT 


OAKLAND,  CAL. — The  Universal  Products 
Company,  manufacturers  of  household  products, 
is  to  erect  a  factory  here  to  cost  approximately 
$100,000. 

RICHMOND.  CAL.— The  board  of  education 
in  Richmond  will  open  bids  on  April  26  for 
the  construction  of  the  Roosevelt  Junior  high 
school,  which  will  cost  $200,000,  and  for  the 
Nystrom  grammar  school  to  cost  $25,000. 

SAN  FUANCISCO,  CAL. — A  ten-story  and 
ba-sement  Cla.ss  A  apartment  building  is  being 
erected  on  the  southeast  corner  of  Geary  and 
Shannon  streets  by  M.  A.  Little,  owner.  Edward 
E.  Young.  251  Kearny  street,  is  the  architect. 
Estimated  cost,  $250,000. 

PITTSBURG.  CAL. —The  California  Bean 
Growers'  Association  has  purchased  four  acres 
of  waterfront  here  and  will  erect  thereon  the 
first  unit  of  a  warehouse  and  packing  and  shiiv 
ping  depot  to  cost  $100,000.  The  entire  building 
as  proposed  will  cost  $600,000  when  completed. 

SANTA  ROSA,  CAL. — R.  Press  Smith,  county 
engineer,  is  proceeding  with  the  plans  for  sev¬ 
eral  steel  bridges  on  the  county  road  system. 
The  contract  for  the  Russian  River  bridge  at 
Guemeville  has  been  awarded  to  Mercer-Fraser 
Company  of  Eureka  for  the  sum  of  $95,400 
complete. 

BAKERSFIELD,  CAL.— The  Henry  Cowell 
Lime  and  Cement  Company  contemplates  the 
erection  of  a  cement  plant  in  Kern  county  near 
Tehachain.  The  ground  for  the  plant  has  been 
purchased  and  the  plant  is  expected  to  be  in 
operation  within  six  months.  The  cost  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  $3,000,000. 

AUBURN,  CAL. — Applications  filed  this  week 
with  the  state  division  of  Water  Rights  by 
Assemblyman  Ivan  H.  Parker  of  this  city  indi¬ 
cate  plans  for  a  $562,000  dam  on  Bear  River, 
nine  miles  northeast  of  here,  and  for  canals  to 
carry  water  to  land  in  western  Placer  and  east¬ 
ern  Sutter  counties. 

SAN  FTIANCISCO,  CAL. — A  five-story  and 
basement  Class  B  building  will  be  erected  by 
the  Bothin  Real  Estate  Co.,  owners,  at  the 
northwest  corner  of  Howard  and  First  streets, 
to  be  used  by  printers  and  allied  trades.  Esti¬ 
mated  cost.  $110,000.  Cahill  Bros.,  110  Sutter 
street,  contractors ;  Arthur  S.  Bugbee  is  the 
architect. 


SACRAMENTO,  CAL. — Bids  for  two  more 
units  of  the  $250,000  repair  plant  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  state  highway  commission,  which  is  being 
built  here,  will '  be  advertised  for  within  the 
next  fifteen  days.  The  first  unit  of  the  plant 
has  been  completed  at  a  cost  of  $75,000  and  a 
second  unit  is  under  construction. 

SAN  JOSE,  CAL. — Plans  are  being  prepared 
by  the  engineering  department  of^he  California 
Prune  and  Apricot  Growers.  Market  and  San 
Antonio  streets.  San  Jose,  for  a  one  and  one- 
half  story  steel  frame  reinforced  concrete  or 
hollow  tile  packing  plant  building  to  be  erected 
in  Cooper's  Second  Extension  in  Colusa.  The 
estimated  cost  of  the  structure  is  $125,000. 


THE  INTERMOUNTAIN  DISTRICT 


AGUILAR,  COLO.  The  Aguilar  Light  and 
Power  Company  has  recently  purchased  a  site 
for  a  new  building  to  be  erected  at  aiv  early 
date. 

LAMAR.  COLO. — The  McCue  Mercantile  Com¬ 
pany  of  this  city  submitted  the  low  bid  of 
$31,216  for  the  erection  of  the  new  state  annory 
here. 

LAMAR,  COLO. — The  Nazarine  Church  is 
completing  plans  for  the  erection  of  a  church 
building  at  the  comer  of  Poplar  and  North 
Sixth  streets. 

DENVER.  COLO.— A  $700,000  five-story  build¬ 
ing  will  be  started  next  May  at  a  site  near  20th 
and  Larimer  streets,  according  to  City  Chap¬ 
lain  Goodheart. 

COLORADO  SPRINGS,  COLO.— L.  T.  Rick- 
erson  announces  that  a  $100,000  apartment 
house  will  be  erected  at  the  corner  of  Plattee 
and  Cascade  avenues. 

COLORADO  SPRINGS.  COLO.— The  Colorado 
Springs  and  Interurban  Railroad  will  erect  a 
$50,000  drug  store  building  and  waiting  room  at 
its  Manitou  terminal. 

LITTLETON.  COLO. — Actual  construction  of 
a  new  hotel  and  theater  building  east  of  the 
Hotel  Littleton  will  be  started  within  the  next 
month  by  Mrs.  A.  Ritter. 

GREELEY.  COLO.— The  Colorado  Milling  and 
Elevator  Company  will  erect  a  flour  mill  here 
this  summer,  according  to  recent  announcement 
by  H.  E.  Kelly,  district  nruinager. 

FORT  COLLINS,  COLO.  —  Poudre  Valley 
Camp  No.  50,  Woodmen  of  the  World,  plans 
the  erection  of  a  two-story  lodge  building  at  an 
early  date.  Estimated  cost  is  $35,000. 

BOULDER.  COLO. — Plans  for  three  new 
school  buildings  to  be  erected  here  have  been 
completed  by  Architect  A.  E.  Saunders  and  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  school  board  for  approval. 

DENVEIR,  COLO. — Edwin  Scorb,  Roger  W. 
Taggart,  Clay  Munson,  G.  B.  Suter  and  Henry 
Sebolt  have  incorporated  the  National  Electric 
Service  Corporation  and  will  establish  a  factory 
here. 

BUTTE,  MONT. — The  Masonic  Temple  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  decided  to  build  additional  quarters 
which  will  add  180  per  cent  to  the  area  of  their 
present  building.  The  structure  is  estimated  to 
cost  approximately  $250,000. 

COLORADO  SPRINGS,  COLO.— Bids  will  be 
asked  at  an  early  date  for  the  memorial  audi¬ 
torium  at  the  Modern  Woodmen  sanatorium, 
according  to  Chas.  E.  Thomas,  local  architect, 
who  will  be  in  charge  of  construction. 
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COLORADO  SPRINGS.  COL.— John  Collin*  is 
planning:  the  erection  of  a  $26,000  apartment 
house  to  be  erected  in  the  200  block.  East  Colo¬ 
rado  Avenue. 

CATTLE  ROCK,  COLO. — The  city  council  is 
asking  for  new  bids  for  construction  of  the 
local  electric  light  plant.  The  original  set  of 
bids  received  last  December  have  been  rejected. 

DENVER,  COLO. — Announcement  has  been 
made  of  the  early  construction  of  a  ten-story 
office  building  as  a  memorial  to  the  late  Thomas 
M.  Patterson,  at  a  cost  of  $500,000,  by  Lovejoy 
and  Frewen,  local  architects. 

COLORADO  SPRINGS.  COLO.— Frank  O. 
Ray,  city  engineer,  has  been  instructed  to  pre¬ 
pare  estimates  of  costs  for  a  new  storm  sewer 
for  the  west  side  of  town.  The  project  will 
cost  in  the  neighborhood  of  $60,000. 

ESTES  PARK,  COLO.— The  Estes  Park  bank 
will  erect  a  'two-story  bank  and  office  building 
in  the  near  future.  Plans  are  also  being  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  Rocky  Mountain  Parks  Transpor¬ 
tation  Company  for  a  two-story  office  building. 

DEa^VElR,  COLO. — Ebctensive  additions  to  the 
ornamental  street  lighting  of  the  city  will  be 
made  in  the  letting  of  contracts  for  new  units 
to  be  used  on  the  Broadway  extension  and  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  streets  in  the  lower  part  of  the  city, 
at  a  cost  of  about  $100,000.  The  city  engineer's 
office  is  working  out  the  details. 

BILLINGS,  MONT, — Alvin  C.  Leighton,  who 
is  head  of  the  enterprise  which  has  for  its  ob¬ 
ject  the  construction  of  a  dam  across  the  Yellow¬ 
stone  river  and  a  hydroelectric  plant  at  Buffalo 
rapids,  has  made  plans  for  the  dam  and  a  power 
house  with  8  horisontal  turbines,  which  will 
give  the  plant  a  capacity  of  27,000  hp.  during 
high  water. 

COLORADO  SPRINGS.  COLO.— Announce¬ 
ment  has  been  made  by  Mrs.  Isabelle  C.  Argo, 
of  the  Colorado  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind, 
that  bids  will  be  advertised  for  shortly  for  con¬ 
struction  of  a  new  dining  hall  at  the  school. 
Plans  are  also  being  discussed  for  a  $176,000 
addition  to  the  Glockner  Sanatorium,  to  be 
made  this  year. 

ENGLEWOOD,  COLO.— The  General  Iron 
Works  Company,  representing  the  Consolidated 
Foundry  and  Iron  Works  interests  of  Coiorado, 
has  purchased  eighteen  acres  adjoining  the 
Denver  county  line  on  which  a  plant  costing 
$760,000  will  be  constructed  early  in  the  sum¬ 
mer.  T.  B.  Stearns  of  the  Steams- Rogers 
Manufacturing  Company  is  directing  the  devel¬ 
opments  in  the  organization. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY.  UTAH.— Plans  for  the 
Lafayette  school  building  have  been  aiiproved 
by  the  board  of  education  and  bids  will  be  ad¬ 
vertised  for  as  soon  as  working  drawings  have 
been  compieted  by  the  architect,  Raymond  J. 
Ashton.  The  school  will  cost  $187,000  com¬ 
pleted,  will  be  three  stories  in  height  and  built 
in  a  U-shape,  of  reinforced  concrete,  brick  and 
terra  cotta  construction,  the  latter  being  used 
for  decorative  purposes. 


THE  PACIFIC  SOUTHWEST 


SAN  PEDRO,  CAL. — The  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  will  erect  a  new  church  building  here 
to  cost  approximately  $86,000. 

PHOENIX.  ARIZ. — Bids  are  being  received 
for  $100,000  worth  of  structural  steel  for  the 
$500,000  Elks'  Building  here. 

L/)S  ANGELES,  CAL. — The  contract  for  the 
construction  of  the  Second  Street  tunnel  has 
been  taken  over  by  James  K.  Hill,  contractor. 

LONG  BEACH,  CAL. — National  Axle  Cor¬ 
poration  will  erect  a  $76,000  factory  building 
on  a  lot  just  south  of  the  Golden  State  Woolen 
Mills. 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. — Work  will  start  at 
once  on  the  erection  of  a  $400,000  plant  for  the 
Globe  Ice  Cream  Co.  at  Jefferson  and  Hill 
streets. 


SAN  DIEGO,  CAL. — A  substation,  to  cost 
approximately  $200,000,  will  be  erected  by  the 
San  Diego  Consolidated  Gas  &  Electric  Co.  at 
4th  and  Ash  streets. 

TUCSON,  ARIZ. — A  three-story  and  basentent 
high  school  will  be  erected  here  to  cost  between 
$60,000  and  $100,000.  Lyman  and  Place  are  the 
architects.  A  site  has  not  as  yet  been  selected. 

LONG  BEACH,  CAL.— The  Union  Pacific  Ry. 
Co.  has  commenced  the  deiivery  of  material  for 
the  freight  terminals  and  fireproof  freight  house 
which  wili  be  erected  at  W.  First  and  Ontario 
streets. 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. — Alterations  and  addi¬ 
tions  to  the  office  building  of  the  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  Telephone  Co.  will  cost  approximately 
$70,000.  Meymouth  Crowell  Co.  are  the  con¬ 
tractors. 

BURBANK,  CAL. — Local  parties  have  organ¬ 
ized  the  Burbank  Ice  and  Cold  Storage  Com- 
liany  and  will  expend  $30,000  on  a  plant  and 
machinery,  to  be  erected  at  Ist  street  and 
Angeleno. 

NATIONAL  CITY,  CAL.— The  Jet  Oil  Com¬ 
pany  of  this  city  has  completed  its  arrange¬ 
ments  for  a  site  on  which  to  build  an  oil  refin¬ 
ery.  The  first  unit  will  be  for  lubricating  oils 
and  will  cost  $50,000. 

ATASCADERO.  CAL.— W.  E.  Higman  and 
H.  B.  Mason  plan  to  erect  an  ice  and  cold  stor¬ 
age  plant  to  cost  approximattly  $200,000.  The 
building  will  be  200  by  100  ft.  including  storage 
space,  compressor  room,  and  tank  room. 

SANTA  MONICA.  CAL.— Palisades  Park  is 
to  have  a  modern  ornamental  lighting  system, 
according  to  plans  determined  by  the  city  coun¬ 
cil  at  the  last  meeting.  Special  tests  will  be 
conducted  to  decide  the  units  most  effective. 

LONG  BEACH,  CAL.  —  Dow  Construction 
Company  was  low  bidder  for  the  10-story  apart¬ 
ment  house  for  Omar  Hubbard,  according  to 
plans  prepared  by  John  and  Donald  Parkinson, 
of  Los  Angeles.  The  contract  amounted  to 
$320,000. 

ALBUQUERQUE,  N.  M. — Albunuernue  Gas 
&  Electric  Co.’s  plant  will  be  improved  at  a 
cost  of  $200,000.  The  improvements  include  a 
new  water  treating  plant,  new  turbine  pump 
and  installation  of  ix>wer  plant  efficiency  instru¬ 
ments. 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. — The  Clinton  Construc¬ 
tion  Company  was  awarded  the  contract  for  a 
lO-story  office  building  to  be  erected  for  the 
San  Joaquin  Valley  Hotel  Corporation.  The 
contract  price  was  $331,766.  Loy  L.  Smith  is 
architect. 

SAN  DIEGO,  CAL. — J.  W.  Sefton  will  erect  a 
10-story  office  and  bank  building  on  C  street 
between  4th  and  6th  streets.  It  is  announced 
that  the  ground  floor  will  be  occupied  by  the 
San  Diego  Savings  Bank.  G.  Edward  Chase, 
engineer,  is  preparing  the  plans. 

LONG  BEIACH,  CAL. — The  Pasadena  Furni¬ 
ture  Company  will  erect  a  6-story  Class  A  store 
and  warehouse  near  its  present  location  on 
American  Avenue.  According  to  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  R.  R.  Hatfield,  local  manager,  the  work 
will  be  started  in  the  near  future. 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL.— The  Hartford  Wind 
Shield  Co.,  manufacturers  of  automobile  acces¬ 
sories,  has  recently  acquired  a  lot  on  Los  An¬ 
geles  street,  between  16th  and  17th,  where  a 
two-story  building  will  be  erected  in  the  near 
future.  The  building  will  cover  the  entire  area 
of  the  lot. 

BAKERSFIELD,  CAL. — An  ice  manufacturing 
and  loading  plant,  to  be  erected  in  the  Southern 
Pacific  railroad  yards  here,  was  announced  re¬ 
cently  by  officials  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Com¬ 
pany  and  the  Pacific  Fruit  Express.  The  struc¬ 
ture  will  be  completed  in  time  for  the  fruit 
train  traffic  of  this  season. 

ORANGE,  CAL.— $260,000  will  be  expended 
for  a  storage  dam  in  Santiago  Creek  to  be  used 
jointly  by  the  Serrano  Water  Company,  the 


John  T.  Carpenter  Company  and  the  Irvine 
Company.  The  structure  will  be  90  feet  in 
height  and  vary  from  300  ft.  in  width  at  the 
base,  to  600  ft.  at  the  top. 

SAN  LUIS  OBISPO,  CAL.— The  Tripoli  Hotel 
Company  plans  the  erection  of  a  large  group 
of  hotel  and  store  buildings,  and  has  commis¬ 
sioned  architects  George  W.  Eldredge  and 
Thomas  Jewell  of  Los  Angeles  to  prepare  plans. 
Full  accommodations  for  176  guest  rooms,  and 
6  stores  are  to  be  included. 

PASADENA,  CAL. — Bids  have  been  received 
by  the  city  clerk  for  the  underground  conduit 
system  to  be  installed  on  Grand  Avenue  between 
Colorado  and  California  streets.  Fibre  conduits, 
five  duct  section,  together  with  manholes  and 
transformer  vaults,  and  188  iron  pipe  laterals 
are  included  in  the  specifications. 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL.— The  Pacific  Electric 
Company  has  completed  the  preliminary  plans 
for  the  proposed  tunnel  system  for  the  Holly¬ 
wood  and  Glendale  lines  and  has  t>etitioned  the 
state  conunission  for  permission  to  commence 
construction.  The  tunnel  will  be  1.6  miles  in 
length  and  will  cost  $1,860,000. 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. — Articles  of  incori»ra- 
tion  have  been  filed  by  the  California  Electric 
Heating  Co.,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $400,000. 
The  directors  are  W.  H.  Vance.  F.  B.  Ranger. 
Shane  Morgan,  John  W.  Kemp  and  M.  B.  Silver- 
berg,  all  of  Los  Angeles.  Attorneys  are  Kemp. 
Mitchell  A  Silberberg,  Marsh-Strong  Building. 

PHOENIX,  ARIZ.— Dr.  W.  C.  Ellis  will  start 
at  once  on  the  erection  of  a  four-story  office 
building,  the  work  to  be  done  by  the  Malwau- 
kee  Building  Company  of  Los  Angeles.  Dr. 
Ellis  also  contemplates  building  a  six-store  busi¬ 
ness  block  on  the  former  site  of  the  Methodist 
Church,  South.  The  church  building  will  be 
torn  down  at  once  to  make  way  for  the  new 
buildings. 

INGLEWOOD,  CAL.— The  American  Enamel¬ 
ing  and  Stamping  Company  of  Los  Angeles  has 
been  reorganized  under  the  name  of  Smoot - 
Holman  Company.  A  6-acre  plot  of  ground  has 
been  secured  In  this  city  where  the  company 
plana  the  erection  of  a  modern  plant  immedi¬ 
ately.  All  kinds  of  stamped  and  spun  enameled 
ware  are  to  be  made  by  the  company,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  si)ecial  work  according  to  specifications 
of  purchaser. 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. — Westinghouse  Electric 
and  Manufacturing  Company  has  awarded  the 
contract  for  it*  new  warehouse  to  Earl  B.  New¬ 
comb  on  a  percentage  basis.  According  to  the 
announcements  of  Noerenberg  and  Johnson, 
architects,  the  8-story  structure  will  be  equip|)ed 
with  the  most  modern  and  complete  freight  and 
package  handling  devices,  8  freight  elevators 
and  6  traveling  cranes  being  included  in  the 
8i)eclfication8.  The  cost  is  estimated  at  $700,000 
for  the  first  unit. 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL.— Schofield  Engineering 
Construction  Company  were  low  bidders  at 
$164,000  for  the  Class  A  building  on  Flower 
street  for  the  Central  Business  Properties  Com¬ 
pany.  The  contract  for  the  interior  trim 
amounted  to  $126,000  additional.  The  building 
is  to  be  occupied  by  a  high-class  catering  estab¬ 
lishment  and  the  equipment  includes  dumb  wait¬ 
ers,  refrigerating  system,  and  special  heating 
and  ventilating  systems.  Stanton,  Reed  and 
Hibbard  are  the  architects. 

LOS  ANGELES.  CAL.— Plans  for  the  immedi¬ 
ate  construction  of  an  eiectric  substation  for 
distribution  of  power  to  the  entire  harbor  dis¬ 
trict  have  been  completed.  The  substation  will 
be  erected  at  Harbor  Boulevard  and  Regan  St. 
and  will  cost  approximately  $160,000.  Dynamos 
and  other  electrical  equipment  are  estimated  to 
cost  $160,000  additional.  Charles  C.  Cutcault  is 
in  charge  of  the  city  water  department’s  San 
Pedro  office.  This  department  has  also  taken 
over  the  management  of  the  Southern  California 
Edison  Company’s  lines  and  equipntent. 


